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ELECTRICITYhasleveledout 
the  Continental  Divide.  The 
steam  locomotive,  marvelous  as 
it  is  after  a century  of  develop- 
ment, cannot  meet  all  of  the  pres- 
ent demands  for  transportation 
facilities.  Its  electric  rival  has 
proved  to  be  far  superior. 

On  the  mountain  divisions  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway— the  world’s  greatest 
electrification— giant  electric  loco- 
motives today  lift  an  ever  increas- 
ing freight  tonnage  over  the  mile- 
high  Rockies  and  also  make  travel- 
ing clean  and  comfortable.  They 
utilize  the  abundant  energy  of  dis- 
tant waterfalls  and  then, by  return- 
ing some  of  this  power  to  the 
trolley,  safely  brake  the  trains  on 
descending  grades.  And  their 
capabilities  are  not  impaired  by 
excessively  cold  weather  when 


the  steam  engine  is  frozen  and 
helpless. 

Electricity  is  the  power  which 
' drives  the  trains  of  New  York 
City’s  subway  and  elevated  sys- 
tems. It  operates  the  locks  and 
tows  the  ships  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  propels  the 
Navy’s  latest  super-dreadnaught, 
the  New  Mexico.  Electric  mine 
locomotives  have  replaced  the 
slow-moving  mule  and  the  electric 
automobile  has  also  come  to  do 
an  important  service. 

Electricity  has  become  the  uni- 
versal motive  power.  It  has  con- 
tributed efficiency  and  comfort  to 
every  form  of  transportation  ser- 
vice and  in  this  evolution  General 
Electric  apparatus  has  played  a 
large  part  — from  mighty  electric 
locomotives  to  the  tiny  lamp  for 
the  automobile. 
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cold. 

Ability  to  brake  trains  on 
descending  grades  by  re- 
turning power  to  the  trolley. 
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Jft  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  ffiatitt 
School  should  ljaue  ait  Alumni  Humber 
among  its  monthly  publications  of 
5U?e  ^Register;  for  great  has  been  the  mul- 
titude of  brilliant  men  who  baue  gone 
forth  from  this  school,  both  graduates 
and  nan-gradnates,  men  who  baue 
made  history  and  are  making  it.  <Ebc 
ICatin  School  l?as  stood  like  a rock,  unsha- 
ken and  surrounded  an  all  sides  by  the 
euil  of  nntborongbness.  She  Satin  School 
was  founded  in  a time  when  tlie  ueiteer 
of  education  that  is  so  predominant 
today  was  unknown,  and  the  school  has 
continued  steadfast  in  its  great  seal  to 
impart  an  education  that  is  composed 
of  the  real  and  original  materials.  Sllie 
Alumni  Humber  is  a tribute  to  the  sans 
who  baue  carried  the  teachings  of  the 
school,  to  be  thorough  and  to  perform 
their  life  work  with  exactness  and  stead- 
fast purpose.  Ho  school  in  the  United 
states  lias  an  Alumni  as  famous  as  aitrs, 
and  in  honor  of  them  we  baue  prepared 
tl?is  bumble  offering. 


HEADMASTER  HENRY  PENNYPACKER 
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The  New  Latin  School  Building 

By  Henry  Pennypacker 


ON  THE  occasion  of  the  last  gen- 
eral dinner  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Latin  School,  held  in  December, 
1913,  the  need  of  a new  building  for  our 
school  was  earnestly  pressed  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  Alumni  present.  I said 
at  that  time  that  we  hoped  the  city 
authorities  in  their  wisdom  might  set 
apart  for  our  use  a portion  of  unoccu- 
pied land  in  the  Fenway  district,  and 
that  a dignified  and  substantial  building 
should  be  erected  thereon  and  assigned 
to  our  individual  use  apart  from  any 
other  school.  For  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  school’s  founda- 
tion, it  had  occupied  a building  alone; 
but  in  1844,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
but  not,  as  I believe,  of  efficiency,  a 
building  was  given  to  our  school  and  to 
the  English  High  School — as  a shilling 
was  given  to  brothers  in  the  ancient 
days — to  be  divided  between  them. 
This  building  in  Bedford  Street  served 
the  two  schools  until  1881  when  they 
were  again  moved  as  one  to  the  present 
twin  building  in  Warren  Avenue  and 
Montgomery  Street. 

In  the  Alumni  Number  of  the  Register 
a few  years  ago,  I earnestly  begged  the 
co-operation  and  help  of  the  Alumni  in 
urging  upon  the  city  authorities  that 
this  old  school  be  honored  by  a new 
building  of  its  own  of  modern  first-class 
construction  with  present  day  facilities 
for  the  transaction  of  the  school’s  busi- 
ness, surrounded  by  an  ample  yard,  and 
provided  with  a commodious  hall  for 
drill  and  gymnasium.  I urged  this  not 


because  we  were  weary  of  association 
with  our  sister  school,  the  English  High 
School,  for  throughout  the  years  we  have 
looked  upon  that  school  with  the  warm 
affection  and  pride  of  an  older  member  of 
the  same  family,  but  rather  that  our 
ancient  heritage  might  be  restored  and 
that  the  oldest  school  in  America,  de- 
voted alone  since  the  day  of  its  founda- 
tion to  the  preparation  for  college,  should 
dwell  in  its  own  house  distinct  and 
separate. 

And  now  this  great  hope  is  about  to 
be  fulfilled.  In  1915  the  School  Board 
purchased  in  the  Fenway  about  100,000 
square  feet  of  land  and  voted  that  a 
building  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Latin 
School  should  be  erected  thereon. 
It  became  clear  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
clouds  of  war  grew  heavier  and  darker 
in  our  sky,  that  the  erection  of  a building 
for  our  use  must  needs  be  postponed 
until  happier  and  more  peaceful  days. 
But  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes  was 
fortunately  not  long  to  be  deferred.  In 
1918  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
city  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$750,000  to  meet  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  with  this  sum  in  prospect  the 
architects  proceeded  to  design  our  build- 
ing and  have  now  submitted  their  plans 
to  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  which 
in  turn  has  approved  them. 

Our  new  building  will  be  located  on 
Louis  Pasteur  Avenue,  directly  opposite 
the  new  High  School  of  Commerce,  with 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  rear,  and  the  beautiful  marble 
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buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
almost  adjoining  on  the  west.  It  will 
be  a three  story  building  of  red  brick 
with  ivhite  limestone  trimmings  and 
white  window  sashes.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  Georgian,  and  there  will 
be  a belfry  tower  designed  to  accommo- 
date a clock,  which  clock,  since  it  is 
classed  by  the  Commission  as  a luxury 
and  not  a necessity,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  bought  from  money  derived  from 
taxation,  will,  it  is  earnestly  hoped, 
nevertheless  be  installed  as  a gift  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Alumni  to  their 
school.  The  features  of  the  building 
may  be  roughly  set  down  as  follows: 

BASEMENT  FLOOR 
Gymnasium,  with  locker  room,  toilet, 
shower  and  drying  room,  and  gun  room; 
boiler  room;  coal  pocket  holding  year’s 
supply;  two  fan  rooms  and  two  storage 
rooms. 

FIRST  FLOOR 

Eight  class  rooms  26x30;  administra- 
tion offices;  teachers’  room;  two  storage 
rooms;  lunch  room;  two  pupils’  locker 
rooms  with  toilets. 

SECOND  FLOOR 
Thirteen  class  rooms  26x30;  two  class 
rooms  26x48;  two  pupils’  locker  rooms 
with  toilets;  assembly  hall  holding 
about  850  with  two  ante-rooms;  and 
balcony  containing  moving  picture  and 
steropticon  booth. 

THIRD  FLOOR 

Eight  class  rooms  26x30;  teachers’ 
room;  two  pupils’  locker  rooms  with 
toilets;  library  with  reference  room  and 
stock  room  adjoining;  lecture  room; 
physical  laboratory  with  two  apparatus 
rooms  and  one  work  room;  chemical 
laboratory;  biological  laboratory  with 
apparatus  room;  one  storage  room. 

FOURTH  FLOOR  (Half  Story) 

Two  study  rooms  seating  120  pupils 
each,  with  supply  rooms  and  toilets  ad- 


joining; one  connecting  corridor  between 
study  rooms,  giving  two  exits  from  each 
room;  storage  space. 

This  building  meets  the  space  require- 
ments for  the  present  number  of  pupils 
in  the  school  and  200  additional.  The 
building  is  so  planned  that  additions 
may  be  made  at  the  rear  without  com- 
promising either  the  original  or  later 
constructions. 

From  this  formal  description  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  gymnasium  is  to  serve 
two  uses — as  both  gymnasium  and  drill 
hall ; that  the  exhibition  hall  is  equipped 
with  a stage  suitable  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  school  plays,  with  dressing  room 
adjoining ; and  that  in  the  balcony  thereof 
is  a modern  fireproof  room  containing 
a moving  picture  machine  and  a modern 
stereopticon,  with  all  electrical  appliances 
suited  to  their  use.  The  lunch-room  is 
on  the  main  entrance  floor  and  not  in  the 
basement.  It  is  nearly  90  feet  long  and 
26  feet  wide.  It  will  be  bathed  in  sun- 
shine and  will  be  accessible  from  without 
by  a door  from  each  end,  that  boys  may 
go  freely  thence  to  the  playground  in  the 
yard.  The  class  rooms  are  in  the  main 
26x30,  adapted  for  classes  of  36 — 40 
pupils.  The  exhibition  hall  with  bal- 
cony will  seat  about  850.  The  two  large 
class  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  de- 
signed to  accommodate  two  divisions 
when  for  general  tests  or  for  other 
reasons  we  may  need  to  put  sections  in 
the  same  class  together.  On  the  third 
floor  are  8 class  rooms,  the  library,  and 
the  science  department,  consisting  of  a 
physical,  a chemical,  and  a biological 
laboratory,  with  apparatus  rooms  and 
workshop  together  with  the  necessary 
storage  facilities;  but  the  main  feature 
of  the  third  floor  is  the  library  with  its 
book  stack  adjoining  at  one  end,  and  a 
reference  room,  26x17,  at  the  other; 
while  the  main  library  is  a commodious 
room,  26  x 54,  with  a fireplace  at  one  end 
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and  surrounded  by  book  shelves  on  the 
walls,  and  numerous  reading  tables  and 
a librarian’s  desk,  together  with  such 
other  present  day  equipment  as  present 
day  needs  require.  On  the  fourth  floor 
which  is  a half-story  will  be  found  two 
large  study  rooms,  seating  120  pupils 
each,  lighted  by  large  windows  and  a 
skylight,  and  connected  with  each  other 
by  a broad  corridor  brightly  lighted  and 
commanding  extended  view. 

The  sketches  of  the  front  elevation 


and  the  floor  plans  that  are  presented 
herewith  will  give  an  idea  of  the  graceful 
design  and  the  practical  usefulness  of 
our  new  home.  It  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  bids  for  the  construction  of 
this  building  will  be  advertised  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  that  ground  will 
surely  be  broken  in  the  early  spring  of 
the  present  year.  If  this  prediction  is 
fulfilled  we  may  expect  the  construction 

(1 Concluded  on  page  40) 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson’s  Five  Years  (1  846-1  85  1) 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School 

By  Edwin  Hale  Abbot 


HENRY  L.  Higginson  entered  the 
Latin  School  in  September,  1846, 
with  a group  of  little  neighbors, 
each  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 
Boston  has  during  the  past  seventy  years, 
changed,  both  geographically  and  in 
extent  and  in  character  of  occupancy,  so 
much  that  present  school  life  is  quite  un- 
like what  we  found  it  to  be  after  we  had 
passed  the  somewhat  stiff  examinations 
for  entrance.  The  city  itself  was  small ; 
and  surrounded  three  quarters  by  the 
open  water  of  Charles  River  and  the 
Harbor;  and  slightly  altered  from  the 
city  to  which  Washington  laid  seige  in 
the  Revolution.  Charles  River  in  1846 
flowed  unobstructed  round  the  North 
shore  into  the  sea,  and  was  crossed  only 
by  Warren  Bridge  to  Charlestown;  and 
by  West  Boston  Bridge,  to  Cambridge- 
port.  Both  were  on  wooden  piles.  The 
last  continued  to  be  a toll-bridge  for 
many  years  after  Higginson  had  entered 
Harvard  in  1851.  No  railroad  bridge 
into  the  city  had  then  been  built. 
Charlestown,  East  Boston,  Roxbury, 
Brookline,  Dorchester,  Chelsea,  and 
Brighton,  were  each  an  independent 
town.  They  could  only  be  reached  from 
Boston  by  crossing  open,  green  fields,  or 
bv  ferry  boats  over  the  River. 

The  long  west  front  of  Boston,  be- 
tween the  Mill-dam  and  Roxbury,  was 
mere  salt-marsh  flats,  of  which  very 
little  had  been  reclaimed.  What  is  now 
Beacon  Street,  below  Charles  Street, 
was  literally,  a solid,  stone  and  earth 
dam  extended  straight  across  the  water 
to  the  Punch  Bowl  tavern,  where  a cross- 


dam to  Brookline  divided  the  Back  Bay 
into  two,  big,  closed,  basins  of  water. 
One  of  these  was  to  be  kept  filled  at  high 
tide  and  the  other  was  to  be  always  at 
level  of  low  tide.  This  difference  of 
level  was  to  create  mill-power  on  the 
cross-dam,  where  factories  were  to  be 
built.  This  was  the  germ  out  of  which 
developed  the  Boston  Water-Power  Com- 
pany, and  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill 
Corporation.  The  failure  of  the  scheme 
ultimately  transformed  both  these  hy- 
brid corporations  into  Land  companies, 
about  twenty  years  later,  when  both  these 
basins  were  filled  with  gravel,  and  con- 
verted into  the  large  territory  which  is 
still  called,  in  memory,  the  Back-Bay. 

The  Common  at  an  earlier  day  had 
been  really  a “common”  and  public  past- 
ure for  cows.  Persons  still  living  can  re- 
member, or  at  least  think  they  can  re- 
member, the  old  wooden  fence,  and  the 
last  of  the  cows.  Deacon  Safford  had 
however  manufactured  the  iron  fence 
for  it,  shortly  before  1846,  in  his  black- 
smith shop  on  Devonshire  Street,  near  the 
spot  where  the  Second  National  Bank  and 
Kidder,  Peabody  & Company  now  have 
their  banking  houses.  This  iron  fence 
in  Higginson’s  school  days  surrounded 
the  entire  Common,  with  a broad  brick 
sidewalk  outside.  Here  it  was  that 
Rufus  Choate  used  at  this  time  to  take 
his  morning  walk.  The  “long  path,” 
which  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  asked  the  school  mistress  to  take 
with  him,  ran  from  the  corner  on  Boyl- 
ston  and  Tremont  to  the  Belknap  (now 
Joy)  Street  steps  mounting  to  Beacon 
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Street.  This  “long  path”  bounded  our 
schoolboy  playground  on  the  west. 
This  area,  from  the  head  of  West  Street 
to  Park  Street  and  along  the  Tremont 
Street  malls,  was  lined  each  side  with 
great  elm  trees.  The  Latin  School  and 
English  High  School  boys  had  for  years 
possession  of  this  magnificent  playground. 
Here  we  played  ball  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  we  had 
cricket,  and  “four  old  cat,”  and  base-ball 
— not  the  limited,  scientific  game  of  the 
present  day, — but  twenty  little  tempor- 
ary clubs,  new  each  year,  enjoyed  it.  In 
the  summer  and  fall,  hockey,  with  a 
hundred  boys  on  each  side,  made  cross- 
ing the  Common,  rather  dangerous.  But 
in  the  winter,  joyous,  snow-ball  fights,  in 
which  the  Latin  and  English  fellows 
were  naturally,  and  uniformly  the  op- 
posing armies.  Here  Higginson  won 
his  nickname  of  “bully  Higg,”  for  which 
his  achievements  in  every  game  were 
quite  notable.  Temple  Place, — which 
was  a culdesac  in  those  days,  maintained, 
throughout,  the  level  of  Tremont  Street, 
but  there  was  a narrow  outlet,  down  a 
flight  of  steps  into  Washington  Street, — 
which  practically  made  Temple  Place 
almost  as  much  a playground  as  the  Com- 
mon. There  was  then — and  still  is, — a 
narrow  passage  between  the  Israel  Whit- 
ney house  and  the  old  Perkins  house 
(where  the  Provident  Association  now 
has  its  Savings  Bank)  into  Winter 
Place.  This  passage,  with  this  small 
flight  of  steps,  was  covered  in,  and  walled 
on  each  side,  and  made  acapital  “prison.” 
For  years,  the  big  boys  caught  the  little 
boys  and  put  them  into  prison  and  then 
they  fought  their  way  out  as  best  they 
could.  It  was  a somewhat  rough  game 
but  year  after  year  the  little  fellows  as 
well  as  the  big  ones  seemed  to  enjoy 
playing  it;  and  Higginson  did  his  full 
share  in  the  game. 


The  Latin  School  boys  then  had  their 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school, 
that  is,  all  around  the  Common,  and  in 
the  streets  which  led  to  it.  Seventy 
years  ago  there  were  no  stores  or  shops  in 
that  entire  region,  except  on  Washing- 
ton Street.  The  Common,  literally,  and 
without  an  exception,  was  on  Beacon, 
Park,  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets, 
surrounded  with  the  houses  of  most  sub- 
stantial citizens.  All  the  cross-streets — 
Winter,  West,  Summer,  Franklin,  Bed- 
ford, Kingston,  Rowe  and  Lincoln  Street, 
almost  down  to  the  wharves, — were  occu- 
pied with  the  homes  where  the  Latin 
and  English  High  boys  lived.  There 
were  hardly  any  but  English  names  on 
the  Latin  School  lists.  The  school  was 
small,  never  counting  up  a hundred  and 
fifty  boys  during  either  of  our  entire  five 
years.  The  Common  and  Temple 
Place  playgrounds  were  very  near,  and 
easily  reached.  School  and  play  filled  the 
whole  of  our  day,  and  made  us  all  well 
acquainted. 

Higginson’s  grandfather  was  Judge 
Jackson,  whose  house  and  garden  occu- 
pied the  west  side  of  Chauncey  Place, 
from  the  old  Second  Church  to  Bedford 
Street.  His  father’s  house,  and  those 
of  several  of  his  relatives  were  on  the 
east  side.  Phillips  Brooks’  house  was 
on  Rowe  Street— Robert  Treat  Paine 
was  next  door  to  Higginson.  James 
Savage,  Carey,  Merriam,  the  Whitney 
boys,  Fisher,  and  the  writer,  lived  in 
Temple  Place. 

The  houses  of  such  people  were  every- 
where in  this  vicinity.  Their  sons,  who 
filled  the  school,  were  as  proud  of 
being  in  the  Latin  School  as  ever  an 
English  boy  was  of  Eton,  Harrow,  or 
Winchester.  Every  boy  who  could  get 
in,  wanted  to  go  and  went  there.  No 
boy  in  this  part  of  the  city  who  could 
pass  the  examinations  went  anywhere 
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else.  The  day  of  the  private  school  did 
not  begin  until  Mr.  Dixwell  resigned  his 
head-mastership  of  the  Latin  School,  be- 
cause the  city,  in  1850,  adopted  a foolish 
rule,  and  required  that  every  teacher 
must  live  in  Boston,  that  the  city  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  teachers’  taxes! 
M r.  Dixwell  had  for  years  had  his  home  in 
Cambridge.  He  declined  to  give  it  up. 
When  he  established  his  own  private 
school  in  Boylston  Place,  he  altered  a 
fine  house  especially  fitted  for  it,  and 
was  himself  considered  the  best  teacher 
in  the  city.  He  carried  into  his  private 
school  the  strict  discipline  and  thorough 
instruction  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  special  fame  of  the  Latin  School. 
After  this  happened  the  tide  gradually 
turned  toward  such  private  schools. 
Moreover,  shortly  afterwards,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Latin  and  English  High 
schools  from  Bedford  Street  to  the  South 
End  made  it  not  easy  to  be  reached  by 
boys  who  lived  around  the  Common  and 
on  Beacon  Hill.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  public  school  over  the  private 
school  was  therefore  soon  crowded  out  of 
sight. 

During  our  five  years  in  Bedford  Street 
the  four  rooms  and  the  large  hall  where 
public  Saturdays  were  held,  were  all 
filled  with  desks.  Our  school  occupied 
the  east  half  of  the  building,  while 
English  High  School  had  the  west  half. 
It  was  intended  to  furnish  a business 
education  for  boys  who  did  not  contem- 
plate a college  course. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  books 
we  used  seventy  years  ago.  Higginson 
read  in  the  Latin  School  the  following 
books:  Viri  Romae;  Nepos;  Caesar’s 
Gallic  War;  about  seven  Orations  of 
Cicero;  many  of  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  and  the  whole  of  the  Aeneid. 
In  Greek  he  read  the  Cyropedia  of 
Xenophon;  many  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Lucian;  Thucydides;  part  of  the  Iliad 


and  Odyssey  of  Homer;  and  a selection 
of  Greek  Plays  and  of  smaller  poets. 
He  learned  to  write  Latin  and  Greek 
prose,  but  didn’t  volunteer  to  join  some 
of  us  in  Latin  verse.  It  was  common 
custom  to  dismiss  school  by  capping 
verses,  any  boy  who  couldn’t  remem- 
ber what  he  wanted,  staying  after  school 
to  learn  the  line  he  needed  which  began 
with  the  missing  letter.  Higginson  al- 
ways kept  up  well  in  all  this.  Of  course, 
we  studied  also  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  ancient  geography  and 
history,  and  practical  declamation  and 
reading.  In  short,  Higginson  was  a fairly 
good  scholar.  He  did  his  work  well,  but 
never  was  eager  to  do  more  than  he  had 
to  do.  Everybody  liked  him,  of  course. 

All  the  boys,  until  we  were  to  grad- 
uate, wore  round  jackets.  The  first 
“tails”  we  acquired  were  the  “cut-a- 
ways” we  got  to  wear  in  our  gradua- 
tion exercises.  But  jackets  were  until 
that  time  the  established  fashion. 

Such  was  the  school  life  which  filled 
up  Higginson’s  boyhood.  He  was  faith- 
ful to  his  work  and  stood  well  in  his 
studies,  but  probably  never  acquired  as 
much  taste  for  classical  literature  as  did 
some  of  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  always 
jolly,  cheerful,  and  open-hearted.  The 
little  group  who  entered  with  him  at 
Harvard  College  in  July  1851  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  shortness  of  his 
stay  as  student  in  Cambridge.  But 
they  all  kept  close  to  him  afterwards 
through  life.  He  held  on  steadfastly  to 
all  his  old  Latin  School  boys  to  the  very 
end.  He  did  the  same  to  his  college 
classmates.  He  was  all  his  life  always 
counted  by  us  as  a member  of  the  Har- 
vard Class  of  1855.  He  often  said  that 
he  owed  a great  deal  to  the  Latin  School, 
as  well  as  to  Harvard  College.  His  eyes 
gave  out  in  the  Freshman  year  after  a 
few  months;  and  he  never  returned  to 
C Concluded  on  Page  40) 
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HAVE  THE  ALUMNI  FORGOTTEN? 

IT  HAS  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Register  this  year  to  combine  the 
Alumni  with  a New  School  Number, 
and  to  send  out  an  urgent  plea  for  the 
Alumni  to  take  a more  active  interest  in 
the  school.  For  years  past  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Alumni  have  been  content  to 
take  little  notice  of  the  school,  but  that 
time  is  passing  and  the  period  is  at  hand 
when  every  graduate  should  contribute 
something,  no  matter  how  small,  to  the 
new  school.  We  wonder  if  the  Alumni 
have  regarded  the  school  in  the  right 
light  or  have  they  forgotten?  The  school 
has  given  much  but  received  little  in 
return. 

The  architects  have  designed  a build- 
ing that  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her 
name,  yet  it  remains  for  the  Alumni  to 
add  the  finishing  touches,  else  the  new 
school  will  fall  far  short  of  all  expecta- 
tions. A room  containing  a few  nec- 
essary pieces  of  furniture  is  far  from 
being  complete  and  comfortable,  and 
the  new  school  is  the  same  except  on  a 
larger  scale.  There  will  be  many  things 
needed,  among  them  a tower  clock,  and 
how  much  more  sightly  the  new  building 
would  be  if  a number  of  statues  were 


placed  in  the  corridors.  The  pictures 
adorning  the  walls  of  the  present  school, 
like  the  building,  have  begun  to  show 
signs  of  age,  and  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  new  school  larger  and  better  ones 
must  take  their  places.  Then  there  is 
the  library.  Why  not  celebrate  its  re- 
moval to  the  new  building  by  doubling 
the  number  of  volumes? 

J ust  as  the  new  school  demands  better 
surroundings,  so  does  she  need  a much 
larger  list  of  prizes  and  scholarships.  Is 
it  not  fitting  for  her  to  have  them? 
Look  at  her  record  of  scholarship  and 
we  can  say  with  pride  that  she  takes  her 
place  at  the  head  of  all  other  college  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  Alumni  should  add 
new  and  larger  prizes  to  the  catalogue. 
The  Latin  School  sends  practically  all  of 
her  sons  to  college,  yet  the  number  of 
scholarships  she  has  to  bestow  is  very 
small.  Boys  who  of  necessity  must 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  earning 
their  way  through  college  would  get 
vastly  more  out  of  their  education  if 
they  could  spend  some  of  this  time  in 
other  things  connected  with  their  studies. 
Why  do  not  the  Alumni  add  a few  more 
larger  ones? 

The  Boston  Latin  School  is  the  oldest 
public  school  in  the  country  that  is  now 
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in  existence  and  in  addition  it  boasts  of 
an  Alumni  that  have  numbered  many 
great  and  famous  men.  These  men  were 
given  their  basic  groundwork  in  this 
school,  which  has  equipped  them  after 
receiving  the  finishing  touches  at  col- 
lege, to  enter  the  great  struggle  of  life. 
Perhaps  college  blinds  their  eyes.  The 
allegiance  they  so  willingly  and  heartily 
bestowed  is  transferred  to  a new  institu- 
tion and  they  forget  the  one  which  plant- 
ed their  feet  firmly  on  the  first  step  of 
the  ladder  to  fame. 

But  the  school  never  forgets  the 
Alumni.  They  are  pointed  out  with 
pride  and  their  deeds  are  heralded.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they  have  looked  on 
the  school  as  a place  where  they  were 
forced  to  assume  heavy  burdens  in  their 
studies,  yet  these  same  heavy  burdens 
prepared  them  to  carry  with  ease  the 
still  heavier  ones  placed  upon  them. 
We  would  like  to  believe  that  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  is  not 
due  to  wilful  negligence,  but  it  is  up  to 
the  Alumni  to  prove  this  is  not  so. 

We  submit  this  brief  article  to  the 
Alumni  as  a gentle  reminder  of  the  op- 
portunity which  now  awaits  them. 

* * * 

THE  SEAT  OF  COMMERCE 

TO  THE  United  States  belongs  the 
leadership  of  world  trade.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  conditions  of  world 
affairs  point  to  such  an  outcome.  The 
Old  World  is  making  a hard  struggle  to 
retain  its  supremacy  in  this  line,  just  as 
it  has  always  fought  to  keep  the  leader- 
ship in  everything.  The  East  has  ever 
fought  a losing  battle  against  the  West. 
Possibly  for  a time  things  seem  to  break 
the  other  way,  but  in  the  ultimate  end 
the  East  is  doomed  to  go  down  in  defeat. 
This  seems  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of 
this  world.  The  centuries  have  slowly 
watched  the  shifting  of  the  trade  centers 
from  the  far  east  to  Tyre,  then  to  Egypt, 


Greece,  Rome,  Great  Britain,  and  now 
they  are  about  to  witness  still  another 
great  change  with  the  finger  of  destiny 
always  pointing  westward  toward  the 
setting  sun.  It  has  made  no  difference 
whether  the  warfare  be  that  of  trade  or 
of  arms,  the  outcome  has,  will,  and  must 
be  the  same.  The  great  conquering  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  those  that 
were  the  furthest  west.  It  has  mat- 
tered little  whether  the  antagonists  have 
been  roving  hordes  of  barbarians  at- 
tempting to  obliterate  everthing  in  their 
path  or  the  trained  soldiers  of  the  Baby- 
lonian countries,  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
all  have  gone  down  alike  before  the 
all  conquering  West. 

Just  as  Great  Britain  was  the  logica’ 
trade  center  for  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth and  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  so  is  the  United  States 
admirably  situated  to  hold  the  scepter 
designating  its  regal  sway  in  the  fields 
of  commerce.  The  United  States,  with 
its  vast  stretches  of  sea  coast,  has  in- 
numerable seaports  to  offer.  The  world’s 
trade  can  come  in  only  three  ways,  from 
the  south,  the  west  and  the  east.  From 
the  north  trade  is  limited,  for  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year  all  trade  is  shut 
off  by  the  ice,  and  moreover  the  north 
has  little  or  nothing  to  offer  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  her  sister  points  of  the 
compass.  The  United  States  has  all 
South  America,  with  its  vast  resources 
yet  hardly  begun  to  be  developed,  at 
her  feet.  The  Orient  lies  open  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  innum- 
erable offerings  of  China  and  Siberia 
will  be  transported  to  the  United  States 
and  from  there  distributed  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  possibility  of 
those  countries  shipping  their  goods  via 
Europe,  once  these  lands  being  really 
opened  up,  is  not  likely.  The  sea  route 
thru  Europe  is  much  longer  than  across 
the  Pacific.  The  way  by  land  is  next 
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to  impossible,  for  it  would  take  un- 
limited resources  fifty  years  or  more  to 
construct  a single  system  across  burning 
sands  and  lofty  mountains.  Further- 
more the  United  States  will  be  the  logical 
outlet  for  those  raw  materials. 

The  British  Isles  look  puny  beside  the 
United  States  and  when  you  consider 
that  that  nation  has  held  the  trade 
supremacy  for  over  two  centuries  what 
will  be  the  period  that  this  nation  will 
hold  it?  The  Old  World  has  been  handi- 
capped by  the  recent  titanic  struggle  and 
as  a result  faces  destruction.  Already 
the  money  center  of  the  world  has 
shifted  from  London  to  New  York. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  will  the 
United  States  grasp  its  opportunity,  or 
will  she  sleep  on  in  the  same  manner  that 
she  has  for  the  last  fifty  years,  content  to 
allow  her  near  neighbors  to  usurp  her 
lawful  throne?  The  moment  is  coming, 
and  is  coming  fast,  when  the  United 
States  must  rise  up  and  lay  claim  to  her 
divine  right  to  rule  the  world  in  com- 
merce. The  East  unconsciously  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  keep  the  tide 
from  turning.  The  recent  influx  of 
Bolshevisim  is  nothing  more  than  the 
unconscious  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the 
Old  World  for  the  New,  trying  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  United  States  must 
come  to  her  senses  and  recognize  this 
evil.  The  people  of  this  nation  must 
unite  and  hand  in  hand  fight  for  that 
legacy  of  destiny  that  is  rightly  theirs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  strife  be- 
tween one  class  and  another,  between 
capital  and  labor,  must  cease.  Every 
strike,  every  excess  profit,  keeps  the 
nation  from  grasping  her  scepter.  Bol- 
shevism must  be  stamped  out,  even  the 
last  smouldering  ember,  else  it  may  pre- 
vent us  from  attaining  that  end.  In 
order  to  sieze  this  opportunity  the 
United  States  must  build  a gigantic 
merchant  marine,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen  upon  this  earth. 


Japan,  with  its  tireless  workmen,  each 
sustaining  and  helping  the  other,  watches 
with  covetous  eyes  the  offering  placed 
at  the  feet  of  the  United  States.  Should 
this  country  hesitate  even  for  a single 
minute,  the  opportunity  will  have  been 
lost  and  it  will  be  many  centuries  before 
another  circle  of  the  world’s  trade  is 
made  around  the  globe.  Longfellow 
once  said,  “All  things  come  round  to 
him  who  will  but  wait.”  We  may  well 
answer  him  with  the  words  of  Words- 
worth, “That  they  should  take  who  have 
the  power.” 

* * * 

DISAPPOINTED 

Bacon — “What  did  you  think  of  the 
lady’s  first  song?” 

Egbert — “I  was  disappointed.” 

“How  so?” 

“She  sang  ‘I  Am  Going  Far  Away,  Far 
Away  to  Leave  You  Now,’  and  she 
didn’t  go.” 

* * * 

SPILT  MILK 

“You  shouldn’t  cry  over  spilt  milk.” 
“My  friend,  that  remark  originated 
when  milk  wasn’t  ten  cents  a pint.” 

* * * 

ACTING 

“Over  in  New  York  they  have  an  odd 
play;  it  had  only  two  actors  in  it.” 

“That’s  nothing.  I have  seen  plays 
without  any  actors  at  all  in  them.” 

* * * 

NEXT  QUESTION 

“What  you  need,”  stated  the  doctor, 
“is  ozone.” 

“Thank  you,  doctor,”  said  the  fash- 
ionable dame.  “And  where  shall  I go 
for  it?” 
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AT  the  Third  Public  Declamation, 
January  9,  1920,  the  school  spent 
a very  enjoyable  hour  and  a half 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  Glee  Club 
made  its  first  appearance  before  the 
school  and  lived  up  to  the  highest  expec- 
tations. This  year’s  club  is  surely  a 
success.  Then  we  listened  with  pleasure 
to  a selection  on  the  piano  by  Whiting 
of  Class  III.  He  shows  great  promise. 
Incidentally,  Robinson  received  a very 
high  rating. 

* * * 

Did  you  know  that  only  four  short 
years  ago,  there  was  a Dramatic  Club 
here  which  actually  produced  a play  at 
the  Jordan  Recital  Hall  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  deposited  $26.40  with  the 
school  treasurer  to  aid  future  dramatic 
clubs.  It  seems  a shame  not  to  use  it! 

* * * 

The  following  was  handed  in  by  a boy 
in  Room  A. 

“A  fire  started  in  Room  A.  

had  a celluloid  comb  and  a match  in  his 
pocket.  He  sat  down  hard.  That  lit 
the  match,  the  match  lit  the  comb,  the 
comb  lit  the  pocket,  and  Mr.  Ryan  put 
the  fire  out.” 


A professor  in  Boston  University,  Dr. 
F.  A.  Cleveland,  addressed  the  school  on 
Monday,  January  13.  He  gave  a studied 
logical  talk  on  the  subject  of  thrift 
which  must  have  provided  food  for 
thought  to  every  sound-thinking  boy 
who  heard  him.  The  import  of  the 
speech  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
sentence,  “Thrift  means  liberty  and 
service.” 

* * * 

This  year  there  are  only  17  less  pupils 
in  the  graduating  class  than  in  the  fourth 

class.  Why  and  where  do  they  go? 

* * * 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Granger  ’95,  formerly  a 
major  in  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
has  resumed  his  practice  as  a physician 
in  Boston. 

* * * 

On  January  10,  Josiah  G.  Dearborn, 
friend  of  the  school,  and  for  four  years 
an  instructor  here,  passed  into  memory. 
He  resigned  his  position  on  the  faculty 
of  this  school  in  1874  in  order  to  become 
state  treasurer  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
later  practised  law  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  lately  though  retired,  had  been  a 
{Concluded  on  page  40) 
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A Visit  to  France 

By  Walter  A.  Robinson 


THE  inception  of  my  visit  to  France 
last  summer  came  from  my  desire 
to  visit  the  Glorieux  Cemetery, 
near  Verdun,  in  which  the  Government 
wrote  that  my  son’s  body  had  been 
buried,  following  his  death  from  wounds 
received  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive 
early  in  November.  Upon  learning  of 
my  proposed  journey,  other  fathers  and 
mothers  expressed  their  desire  that  I 
should  locate  and  photograph  the  graves 
of  their  sons.  This  would  be  evidence 
that  their  son’s  body  had  been  recovered 
from  the  battle  area,  and  placed  in  a 
permanent  cemetery,  and  my  descrip- 
tions of  the  cemeteries  themselves  and 
photographs  would  assist  them  in  de- 
termining whether  they  should  demand 
of  the  Government  the  return  of  the 
bodies  to  the  family  lots  in  America. 
The  Graves  Registration  Department 
was  organized  early  in  the  war  to  keep 
a careful  record  of  the  original  burial 
place  of  each  deceased  soldier,  whether 
he  died  in  action  or  from  wounds  or 
disease  in  the  hospitals.  Every  soldier 
was  expected  at  all  times  to  wear  on  a 
cord  about  his  neck  two  aluminum  disks 
on  which  was  stamped  his  name  and 
outfit.  The  burial  party,  whether  at  the 
front  or  at  the  hospitals,  was  explicitly 
ordered  to  leave  one  of  these  tags  about 
the  neck,  and  to  fasten  securely  the 
other  to  whatever  marker  they  were 
able  to  raise  over  the  grave.  Officers 
have  told  me  that  the  non-com.  in  com- 
mand of  the  burial  squad  was  selected 
from  among  the  most  dependable  sol- 
diers, and  no  doubt  most  of  them  did 
this  sad  duty  conscientiously. 

When  we  began  our  visits  to  the  battle 
areas  and  search  in  the  permanent  cem- 


eteries for  particular  graves,  the  avail- 
able records  both  at  the  central  office  in 
Paris  of  the  Graves  Registration  De- 
partment and  at  the  cemeteries  were 
quite  incomplete,  and  so  while  my  guide 
went  directly  to  photograph  the  crosses 
that  were  a matter  of  record,  I began 
at  the  corner  of  the  cemetery  and  passed 
in  front  of  every  cross  and  marker  and 
read  the  names  upon  them.  In  this 
way  I was  able  to  locate  the  graves  of 
six  or  seven  of  the  soldiers  on  my  list, 
that  the  official  lists  could  not  serve  us 
with.  It  took  hours  of  time  under  a 
hot  August  sun,  for  the  large  cemeteries 
are  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a hill,  and 
the  paths  were  coarse  gravel  and  stones. 
Romagne  Cemetery  has  nearly  24,000 
graves,  Thiaucourt,  1700  graves,  and 
Belleau,  Beaumont  and  others  nearly 
1000  graves  each. 

These  walks  gave  me  first  hand  infor- 
mation as  to  the  care  being  taken  of  the 
graves,  or  lack  of  care;  for  I was  obliged 
to  take  issue  with  the  War  Department, 
and  to  report  that  the  graves  were  not 
well  cared  for,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  main  entrance  and  around  the 
square  in  which  the  flag-pole  was  located. 
The  graves  of  officers  were  around 
this  square  and  some  attempt  had 
been  made  to  lay  out  beds  of  flow- 
ering plants  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
Visitors  were  conducted  to  this  square 
and  went  away  with  an  impression  that 
the  cemetery  was  equally  well  cared-for. 
The  Colonel  in  command  at  Romagne 
did  not  seem  to  know,  until  I told  him, 
that  in  one  row  of  perhaps  100  graves, 
23  of  the  names  were  mis-spelled  and 
more  than  half  of  the  crosses  were 
tilted,  and  that  the  walks  were  ob- 
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structed  with  cobble-stones  as  large  as  a 
football.  Many  people  tell  me  that  my 
making  public  these  facts  in  the  press 
has  greatly  stimulated  and  emphasized 
the  demand  of  parents  that  the  bodies 
of  their  sons  must  be  returned  to  Amer- 
ica. 

I was  not  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  our  boys,  having  died  on  French 
soil  and  having  been  buried  in  it,  would 
not  wish  to  have  their  remains  returned 
to  their  relatives  in  America,  or  that, 
having  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
French,  they  had  become  blood-brothers, 
and  that  the  French  would  give  loving 
care  to  their  graves.  My  observations 
lead  me  to  believe  that  while  the  French 
and  American  soldiers  appreciated  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  each  other  during 
the  stress  of  the  war,  they  quickly 
drifted  apart  after  the  armistice,  be- 
cause their  habits  and  manner  of  life 
were  so  different.  The  contrast  is  very 
evident  in  the  form  the  affectionate 
care  of  relatives  and  friends  takes  in 
cemeteries.  In  America  it  is  customary 
to  visit  the  graves  often,  and  place  upon 
them  vases  of  flowers,  or  grow  about 
them  flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  Every 
visit  leaves  evidence  of  affection  in  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  a flower  that  in 
its  perfume  escaping  into  the  air  may 
symbolize  a prayer  ascending  toward 
Heaven. 

The  French  seem  to  think  of  the  per- 
manence of  their  symbol  of  affection. 
They  place  upon  the  graves,  and  decorate 
the  monuments  and  even  hang  from 
frames  near  the  graves,  wreaths  made 
of  metals  and  wire  coils,  having  at  first 
some  attractiveness  of  color  or  affec- 
tion in  the  legend  attached.  But  they 
soon  rust,  the  flowers  tarnish  and  the 
letters  drop  off,  and  on  approaching  the 
cemetery  one  hears  them  rustling  in  the 
wind  with  the  sounds  of  a tin  disk. 


We  found  62  out  of  66  graves  we  were 
looking  for,  and  we  gave  the  Graves 
Registration  Department  the  co-ordin- 
ates of  the  grave  in  which  two  others 
were  buried  back  of  the  fighting  line  in 
the  Argonne.  There  were  hospitals  all 
over  France  to  which  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  evacuated,  and  in  which 
many  of  them  died.  So  of  course  near 
each  hospital  was  an  American  Ceme- 
tery, many  of  which  we  needed  to  visit. 
For  one  grave  we  went  as  far  south  as 
the  city  of  Lyons. 

If  our  business  had  been  only  to  visit 
the  cemeteries,  we  could  have  made  use 
of  the  trains  for  transportation.  But  in 
the  interests  of  my  work  as  Historian  of 
Co.  C of  the  102nd  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  I wanted  to  go  over  all  the 
roads  on  which  they  marched,  see  their 
billets  and  barracks  in  the  training  area, 
and  explore  their  dug-outs,  machine-gun 
positions,  and  trenches  in  the  battle 
area.  This  necessitated  private  auto- 
mobile service,  and  so  upon  landing  at 
Havre  July  11,  the  next  day  we  took  the 
first  train  to  Paris  to  get  on  with  our 
plans.  We  arrived  in  time  to  witness 
the  celebration  of  Victory  on  July  14 
and  to  see  how  the  French  prepared  for 
this  great  holiday  and  how  they  fared 
the  “day  after.”  But  there  was  no  one 
ready  to  do  business  with  us  in  renting 
an  automobile.  We  secured  good  posi- 
tions from  which  to  see  the  endless  pro- 
cession of  soldiers  of  all  the  Allied  na- 
tions, each  headed  by  its  most  distinguish- 
ed generals,  the  men  themselves  being 
picked  troops  of  soldierly  bearing.  The 
American  contingent,  headed  by  Genl. 
Pershing,  was  given  the  post  of  honor  and 
it  carried  itself  proudly  and  with  distinc- 
tion. Joffre  and  Foch,  Petain  and 
Mangin,  Haig  and  Diaz,  and  all  the 
other  notable  generals  were  in  line  and 
each  received  very  hearty  applause. 
An  innovation  in  making  it  possible  to 
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see  a procession  even  from  a crowd, 
claimed  our  attention  as  soon  as  we  went 
upon  the  street.  This  was  the  use  of 
the  ladder  of  every  form.  I had 
noticed,  while  I was  dressing  in  the 
morning,  crowds  of  people  going  to  take 
up  their  positions  on  the  line  of  march, 
and  that  many  of  them  carried  ladders, 
but  I thought  they  were  to  be  used  in 
putting  up  decorations,  or  in  making 
booths  for  temporary  restaurants,  or  for 
the  sale  of  souvenirs.  They  proved  to 
be  rather  for  towers  from  which  to  look 
over  the  heads  of  those  in  the  front  lines 
of  the  curbs.  The  sequence  was  some- 
thing like  this:  Below  the  curbs  on  the 
streets  there  were  two  or  three  rows  of 
people.  On  the  curbs  as  many  more. 
Then  several  rows  standing  on  chairs, 
and  behind  them  as  many  standing  on 
tables  or  step  ladders.  Then  came  those 
using  plasterers’  A ladders,  with  planks 
extending  across  the  rungs,  and  long 
ladders  supported  by  the  shade  trees  or 
electric  light  poles.  The  hand  periscope 
was  in  in  common  use  everywhere. 

The  restaurants  that  were  open  these 
days  did  an  immense  business.  But  I 
was  surprised  that  so  many  were  closed 
for  the  three  or  four  days  of  the  celebra- 
tion. I was  informed  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  some  restaurants  to  be 
closed  at  such  times  in  order  that  the 
proprietor  and  his  help  might  celebrate 
with  the  other  citizens.  By  July  16 
business  began  to  be  resumed  and  we 
started  out  to  secure  an  automobile  for 
our  use  for  two  or  three  months  of  our 
travels.  The  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  the  Ford  Co.  gave  us  references 
and  we  spent  much  time  in  running 
them  down.  On  July  23,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  renting  a camionette  of  Italian 
make,  built  in  1909  and  rescued  from  the 
scrap  heap  to  meet  the  extreme  shortage 
of  every  sort  of  motor  car.  A French 
chauffeur  went  with  it,  and  also  the 


contract  to  pay  for  repairs,  and  provide 
insurance,  gasoline,  oil,  and  the  keep  of 
the  chauffeur.  The  terms  were  severe 
but  I could  do  no  better.  The  car  used 
about  10  litres  of  gasoline  a day,  at  $1 
a litre,  and  a gallon  of  oil  for  $2,  and  the 
repairs  in  6 weeks  amounted  to  about 
1200  francs.  In  this  car  we  traveled 
perhaps  1200  miles. 

We  made  our  headquarters  for  about 
five  weeks  at  Rouvres  la  Chetine,  a vil- 
lage of  600  inhabitants  about  6 miles 
from  Neufchateau,  in  the  Department 
of  Vosges.  The  latter  town  was  head- 
quarters of  General  Edwards  and  the 
26th  Division  while  in  training.  Start- 
ing out  from  Rouvres  in  the  morning,  we 
could  reach  Verdun,  St.  Mihiel,  Toul, 
Chaumont,  Sedan,  Reims,  or  Chateau 
Thierry  in  from  5 to  7 hours,  and  have 
3 or  4 hours  for  work  before  dark.  We 
could  spend  the  next  forenoon  in  visiting 
a battlefield  or  cemetery,  and  returning 
to  Rouvres  by  dark.  They  have  day- 
light saving  in  France  and  the  usual  hour 
for  supper  was  8 o’clock. 

We  made  several  visits  to  Domremy, 
the  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc,  exploring 
her  house  and  her  church,  and  looking 
across  the  field  where  she  tended  the 
sheep  when  she  saw  her  “visions.” 
All  over  France  they  delight  to  honor 
her  memory  with  statues,  public  squares 
and  chapels. 

We  dined  at  a restaurant  near  Reims 
Cathedral,  and  the  picture  we  retain  in 
mind  is  of  great  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  great  rose  window, 
and  the  continuous  procession  of  German 
prisoners  issuing  from  the  basement  with 
loaded  wheel  barrows  to  make  the  heaps 
more  extensive. 

The  little  town  of  Rouvres  700  or  800 
years  ago  had  iron  mines  in  active  oper- 
ation, and  its  skillful  smiths  fashioned 
it  into  armor  and  arms  for  fighting 
squires  and  yeomen  and  knights.  The 
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town  has  complete  records  written  on 
parchment  dating  from  1619.  The 
parchment  is  still  flexible,  and  the  writing 
as  plain  as  if  written  last  year.  On  tiles 
in  the  floor  of  the  village  church  I read 


in  Latin  the  records  of  the  burial  of 
priests  and  men  of  rank  about  the  year 
1608.  Switzerland  and  Alsace  are  about 
60  miles  away,  the  mountains  of  which 
are  distinctly  visible. 


What  Makes  a Story  Popular? 

By  D.  A.  Whittaker 


MUCH  has  been  written  since  the 
earliest  days  of  literature  on  the 
art  of  writing.  Beginning  with 
Horace’s  De  Arte  Poetica,  a long  line  of 
writers  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
as  being  past  masters,  to  give  paternal 
advice  to  aspiring  young  authors.  Al- 
most as  much  indeed  has  been  written  con- 
cerning the  subject  as  there  has  been 
given  real  literature  to  the  world. 
It  is  an  impossibility  to  attempt  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  this  discordant 
and  incongruent  mass.  It  is  a mistake 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  I am  not  speaking 
of  the  divisions  of  writing,  such  as  gram- 
mar arrangement,  figures  of  speech,  and 
other  such  that  can  be  confined  within 
certain  rules.  I mean  the  indefinite 
something  that  makes  a story  popular, 
has  an  appeal  to  its  readers.  It  is  of 
this  that  so  much  has  been  written. 

In  the  first  place,  by  popularity  I 
understand  to  be  signified,  not  merely 
interest,  but  love.  A book  must  not 
merely  hold  the  attention  of  its  readers, 
but  it  must  give  them  something  to  re- 
member, to  recall  with  affection.  For 
instance,  the  short  stories  of  Poe  and 
some  French  writers,  though  widely  read 
and  universally  admired,  I would  hardly 
call  popular  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  stories  like  those  of 
Dickens  are  really  popular,  and  the  un- 
derlying cause  is  that  they  are  human. 
They  deal  with  living  personages,  they 


are  character  studies.  Poe  himself  ad- 
mitted that  his  stories  had  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  emotions  of  fear,  disgust, 
and  the  like.  They  are  not  character  stud- 
ies, they  are  a succession  of  incidents 
intended  to  raise  interest.  Shakespeare 
uses  such  successions  of  incidents  only 
to  show  their  effect  on  the  character, 
while  Poe  subordinates  the  character  to 
the  plot. 

The  real  thing  that  leads  to  popular- 
ity, then,  is  the  appeal  to  the  human 
nature.  “Give  us  real,  living  beings, 
whom  we  can  remember  as  old  acquaint- 
ances; we  are  confined  to  a narrow  circle 
in  life;  do  you,  who  know,  tell  us  about 
other  people  like  us,  whom  we  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  seeing.”  That  is  the 
want  of  the  reading  public,  and  if  satis- 
fied, it  repays  the  author  by  becoming 
a popular  work.  Goldsmith  is  an  ex- 
cellent example.  His  people  are  known 
to  all  of  us:  many  a time  have  I seen 
a person  on  the  street  and  thought  wit- 
hin myself,  “There  is  a character  of 
Dickens,  of  Goldsmith.”  I cannot  say 
that  of  Poe,  of  De  Maupassant  or  a host 
of  others,  whose  names  I cannot  recall 
because  I cannot  recall  their  creations 
of  character. 

Therefore  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
maxim  for  the  young  writer  is,  “Be  hu- 
man, do  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  your 
own  observation  or  that  of  the  majority 
of  your  readers.  Be  unaffected,  do  not 
aim  at  dramatic  effect.”  Also,  I should 
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say,  never  should  one  plagiarize.  Be- 
sides its  harmful  consequences,  it  is 
never  passed  by  so  great  a public  as  the 
reading  public  without  detection.  Then 
in  regard  to  avoiding  attempts  at  dram- 
atic effect,  I would  say,  “It  requires  a 


master,  like  Hugo.  It  will  mar  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  work,  if  you  have  at- 
tempted it,  and  failed.  Better  to  pass 
on  to  the  simpler  and  more  appealing 
phases  of  life,  to  tone  the  hearts  of  your 
readers,  for  there  you  will  live  forever.” 


An  Embarrassing  Moment 

By  Ex-Senator  C.  Augustus  Norwood 


TXT  HEN  I entered  the  Boston  Latin 
\\  School  in  1896  I had  come  from 
country  schools  and  naturally 
was  immediately  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  institution  of  which  I 
was  to  be  a part.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  I was  much  more  impressed 
with  the  fine  preparation  which  the 
other  pupils  had  received  and  how  far  I 
was  behind  them.  “Keeping  my  nose 
to  the  grindstone”  will  describe  my  ex- 
perience as  a whole. 

A tutor  in  Latin  was  quite  necessary, 
and  on  a certain  day  after  I had  trans- 
lated an  especially  difficult  passage 
with  apparent  ease  and  considerable 
confidence,  Mr.  Chadwick  asked  how  I 
had  worked  it  out.  My  embarrassment 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, and  perhaps  I need  only  say  at 
this  time  that  it  was  great.  I do  not 
recall  that  the  incident  resulted  in  my 
gaining  any  important  knowledge  of  the 


Latin  involved,  but  it  taught  me  a far 
more  valuable  lesson. 

The  experience  taught  me  that  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  principles 
behind  my  translation  it  was  of  no  value. 
The  translation  had  been  correct  but 
what  was  needed  was  an  understanding 
of  the  principles.  I suppose  that  many 
boys  fail  to  grasp  these  same  principles 
in  regard  to  their  translation,  and  they 
will  fail  to  gain  the  full  value  of  their 
work  until  they  are  at  last  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  condition.  I am  ex- 
tremely thankful  that  the  realization 
was  brought  home  to  me  for  it  enabled 
me  to  take  up  my  work  with  a different 
understanding,  and  the  lesson  has  proved 
to  be  of  lasting  value  to  me,  for  I soon 
realized  that  it  was  applicable  to  all  my 
work  and  at  all  times.  I learned  that 
we  need  a firm  grasp  of  the  principles 
behind  our  works  if  they  are  to  stand, 
therefore  I am  grateful  as  I look  back 
upon  the  Boston  Latin  School. 


Letters  of  Appreciation 


( Editor's  Note ) 

The  following  selections  are  an  inter- 
esting series  of  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  the  Head  Master.  Some  of 
the  writers  are  graduates  and  others  are 
not.  They  are  from  men  in  every  walk 
of  life,  but  all  alike,  graduate  and  non- 
graduate, have  a good  word  for  the 
school. 


[From  one  of  Boston’s  most  eminent 
lawyers,  a former  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  his  class  both  in  school  and 
in  college — a graduate  of  the  Class  of 
1890.] 

“I  value  highly  the  effect  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  Latin  School  upon  its  pupils. 
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I do  not  regard  its  standards  as  too  high. 
It  is  well  for  those  who  start  out  on  the 
long  road  through  academy,  college  and 
professional  schools  to  acquire  an  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  scholarly  and  professional  life  as  soon 
as  may  be.  They  may  then  turn  to 
other  pursuits  for  which  they  are  better 
adapted.  The  postponement  of  such  a 
date  of  reckoning  is  no  aid  but  a serious 
detriment  to  them.  While  I believe  in 
no  lowering  of  standards  I am  not  sure 
that  methods  could  not  be  improved. 
The  school,  like  all  other  institutions, 
must  become  more  social, — the  irresisti- 
ble drift  of  today.” 

* * * 

[From  the  Head  Master  of  a Boston 
District  High  School — a Franklin  Med- 
allist— graduating  in  1879.] 

“The  thing  of  most  worth  to  me  in  the 
Latin  School  was  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Fiske.  That  I consider 
of  far  greater  value  than  any  informa- 
tion or  accomplishments  that  I acquired 
there. 

“My  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
I prize,  and  would  not  on  any  account 
sacrifice  it.  This  view  I have  come  to 
after  a period  in  which  I held  a decidedly 
opposite  opinion.  I think  my  change  of 
heart  was  largely  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  my  children,  whose  education  I 
directed  without  it,  have  mourned  its 
absence  very  much.” 

* * * 

[From  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
of  the  day,  fellow  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties both  here  and  abroad,  a member 
of  the  Class  1859  who  did  not  graduate.] 

“I  was  one  of  the  first  class  who  en- 
tered at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Our  class 
was  a very  turbulent  one  and  we  lived 
through  a good  many  exciting  exper- 
iences in  the  school.  Mr.  Gardner  was 


then  the  Principal  and  ruled  the  boys 
with  a strong  hand.  We  all  feared  and 
respected  him.  We  were  a miscellan- 
eous lot,  sons  of  poor  men  and  sons  of 
prominent  citizens  of  the  town. 

“The  system  of  teaching  of  that  day 
was  mostly  an  effort  of  memory,  and  I 
think  our  first  year  was  given  up  almost 
entirely  to  learning  by  heart  the  Latin 
grammar.  I was  under  Mr.  Caleb 
Emery  part  of  the  time  and  also  Mr. 
John  Noble.  I did  not  have  a very  good 
memory  and  consequently  never  stood 
high  in  the  class  but  was  a “good  little 
boy”  and  I never  got  a thrashing,  an 
agent  of  discipline  freely  dispensed  at 
that  time. 

“I  recall  with  satisfaction  the  public 
Saturdays  and  exhibition  days.  I took 
part  in  those  functions  and  always  felt 
they  were  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  after 
life.  I was  thrown  in,  as  a small  and 
somewhat  timid  child,  with  boys  of 
very  varied  types,  and  I feel  sure  I 
had  hammered  into  me  a good  many 
qualities  that  helped  me  in  looking  after 
myself  in  the  world.  Where  the  system 
of  education  seemed  not  particularly 
well  calculated  to  bring  out  the  various 
qualities  of  a boy’s  mind,  men  like  Mr. 
Gardner  seemed  to  have  this  feeling 
strongly  in  view  in  the  discussion  with 
the  leading  members  of  the  class,  and  I 
can  recall  many  a debate  in  which  he 
and  they  took  part  which  were  evidently 
intended  to  make  the  boys  think  for 
themselves. 

“After  three  years  at  the  school,  my 
father’s  health  necessitated  his  going 
abroad  with  his  family  and  I went  with 
them  and  passed  a year  in  Europe  in 
Sillig’s  School  in  Vevey,  Switzerland. 
On  our  return  home  the  following  year, 
my  mother  went  to  see  Mr.  Gardner,  who 
advised  her  not  to  bring  me  back  to  the 
Latin  School  because  my  class  was  such 
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a very  bad  class.  Under  the  rule  of 
Phillips  Brooks  they  developed  very 
antagonistic  qualities  and  that  was  the 
class  that  was  said  to  have  driven  him  in 
despair  from  his  vocation  as  a teacher. 
Under  his  successor,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Capen,  the  class  got  along  well  later. 

“I  always  recall  with  great  interest 
and  pleasure  my  experiences  at  the  Latin 
School  and  feel  that  the  discipline  and 
life  and  much  of  the  instruction  there 
was  of  permanent  benefit  to  me  and  I 
shall  always  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  our  city  and  I have 
a feeling  of  pride  to  think  that  I was  at 

one  time  a Latin  School  boy.” 

* * * 

[From  a general  officer,  retired,  in  the 
regular  army,  a distinguished  military 
authority,  and  an  engineer  of  high  emin- 
ence. Graduated  in  1850.] 

‘‘I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  life- 
long benefit  derived  from  my  course  of 
instruction  received  at  the  Latin  School. 
As  you  know,  I entered  in  1846,  gained  a 
year  and  graduated  with  the  Class  of 
1845  in  1850.  While  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  has  been  of  no  little  use 
in  my  subsequent  career,  I have  ever 
felt  that  the  most  important  lesson 
learned  was  how  to  study.  The  system 
directed  by  Mr.  Dixwell  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner was  admirable,  it  demanded  the 
closest  attention  not  only  when  studying 
but  also  during  the  entire  time  of  reci- 
tation. The  latter  was  effected  by 
allowing  merit  marks  for  the  earliest 
vocal  correction  of  errors  in  pronuncia- 
tion, etc.,  by  the  boy  reciting.  The  mind 
was  never  allowed  to  wander  from  the 
subject  before  it,  and  the  habit  thus  once 
formed  is  of  never  ending  benefit  in 
future  life. 

‘‘The  personal  influence  of  both 
Mr.  Dixwell  and  Mr.  Gardner  was 
strongly  felt  by  the  pupils;  we  all  knew 


that  they  were  interested  in  our  welfare. 
Mr.  Gardner  gave  hours  out  of  regular 
school  hours  to  training  us  in  elocution 
preparatory  to  the  ‘Public  Saturdays,’ 
and  annual^exhibitions.  We  could  see 
that  he  had  deep  interest  in  our  success 
and  I have  never  ceased  to  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  it,  Mr.  Dixwell,  also.  Most 
of  my  life  has  been  spent  far  from  New 
England  but  when  I found  myself  in 
Cambridge  I always  made  it  a rule  to 
call  upon  him,  and  shake  his  hand.” 

* * * 

[From  the  rector  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  of  Chicago — a clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  national 
reputation.] 

“As  I look  back  over  my  education  I 
can  honestly  say  that  no  part  of  it  has 
seemed  more  valuable  than  what  I re- 
ceived in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  The 
boys  there  learned  to  work  hard,  to  be 
painstaking  and  accurate,  and,  together 
with  a marvelous  discipline,  gained  a wide 
culture.  Moreover,  the  school  has  been 
so  identified  with  what  is  best  in  the  life 
of  Boston  and  the  whole  country  since 
1635,  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  any  other  institution  could  exercise 
a more  profound  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civic  responsibility  than  the  boys 
get  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Com- 
ing at  the  most  impressionable  age  it 
seems  to  me,  speaking  personally,  the 
profoundest  that  has  entered  into  my 
life.” 

* * * 

[From  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  of  his 
time — Captain  of  Harvard’s  football 
eleven — formerly  a high  official  in  the 
city’s  service,  now  a line  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army.] 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Latin 
School  course  was  valuable  in  that  the 
high  standards  maintained  compelled 
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most  of  the  youngsters  of  my  time  to 
work  hard.  I say  reasonable,  because  of 
course  in  youth  growth  and  proper 
physical  development  are  paramount. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  that  Ovid  and  Virgil  seemed 
and,  for  a time,  were! 

“Personally  I have  often  thought  that 
the  curriculum  might  surrender  some  of 
its  classical  character  in  the  interests  of 
science.  But  I have  never  met  a grad- 
uate or  a member  who  did  not  feel  that 
the  high  standards  of  the  school,  in  all 
aspects,  were  of  signal  force  in  his  life.” 
* * * 

[From  the  Chairman  of  a suburban 
School  Committee,  formerly  a professor 
in  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  at 
present  the  rector  of  a large  and  growing 
parish  of  the  Roman  Church.  A grad- 
uate of  the  Class  of  1883.] 

“To  your  request  for  a few  lines  on 
the  value  of  the  Latin  School  training 
and  its  influence  on  me,  I answer  as 
follows: — 

“1.  The  need  of  constant  work  to 
succeed.  It  was  not  a place  for  kinder- 
garten or  Montessori  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

“2.  Love  of  work.  Under  the  in- 
fluence that  I had  to  work,  I acquired  a 
love  of  work  later  in  life. 

“3.  Thoroughness.  What  was  done 
had  to  be  done  well. 

“4.  Love  for  the  Classics. 

“I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Fiske,  who  taught  Greek. 
By  insisting  on  close  observation  of  de- 
tails he  did  much  to  train  the  mind  in 
accuracy.  In  this  way  he  gave  a sort 
of  scientific  training  without  impairing 
the  cultural  value  of  the  subject.” 

* * * 

[From  the  manager  of  a large  and  suc- 
cessful firm  of  bankers.  A member  of 
the  Class  of  1902  who  did  not  graduate.] 


“From  my  experience  in  teaching  at 
Cornell  University  after  I graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  from  my 
experiences  in  college,  and  my  observa- 
tion of  private  and  public  schools  and 
students  therein,  I have  no  hestitation 
in  saying  that  I do  not  believe  there  is  a 
school  in  the  country  giving  as  thorough 
a preparation  for  collegiate  work  as  the 
Boston  Latin  School. 

“When  I entered  Darmouth  College, 
it  was  customary  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  to  give  two  sets  of  marks,  one 
being  based  on  the  freshman’s  prepara- 
tion for  college,  and  the  other  set  being 
based  on  the  work  he  had  done  during 
the  first  semester,  and  my  marks  were 
were  all  either  A or  B under  the  set,  and 
either  C or  D under  the  second  set,  and 
I think  these  facts  speak  for  themselves, 
if  they  do  not  speak  highly  for  my  first 
semester’s  work  in  Dartmouth. 

“There  is  one  thing  about  the  Latin 
School  which  I have  never  noticed  as 
being  common  to  any  other  public 
school,  and  that  is  the  esprit  du 
corps,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  in  the  school 
itself,  and  the  subsequent  school  spirit 
and  loyalty  with  which  all  Latin  School 
alumni  are  familiar,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  well  known  to  those  who  never 

had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  school.” 
* * * 

[From  a lawyer  of  wide  reputation,  at 
one  time  a member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  a graduate  of  the  Class 
of  1900.  Recently  deceased.] 

“The  Latin  School  training  was  of 
greater  value  to  me  than  I can  possibly 
estimate  and  express  in  relative  terms. 

I have  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
encourage  boys  whom  I have  known  to 
select  the  Latin  School  as  a place  of 
preparation  for  college.  This  constant 
commendation  of  the  school  has  un- 
doubtedly been  due  in  part  to  my  loyalty 
to  the  place,  but  this  reason  has  not  been 
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all  of  the  cause;  for,  the  value  of  the 
course  is  principally  in  the  curriculum, 
which  is  comprehensive  to  a greater  de- 
gree than  the  course  of  any  high  school 
about  which  I know. 

“If  the  Latin  School  boys  could  be 
made  to  know  and  to  understand  every 
day  just  what  they  are  getting  and  why 
they  are  getting  it,  I am  sure  that  the 
value  of  it  all  to  them  would  be  tre- 
mendously increased.  I have  no  doubt 
that  many  boys  and  possibly  most  of  us 
get  through  the  Latin  School  without 
any  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
instruction  they  are  getting.  I am  sure 
that  I did  not  appreciate  it  until  some 
time  after  my  diploma  was  given  to  me. 

“I  suppose  that  the  greatest  influence 
upon  me  in  the  entire  Latin  School  course 
was  to  train  me  to  meet  all  kinds  of  men. 

I surely  met  all  kinds  of  instructors  from 
the  gentle  but  firm  Dr.  Merrill,  the  con- 
siderate, patient  Dr.  Fiske,  to  some  men 
whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  seem 
to  be  such  that  I shall  not  do  more  than 
suggest  them  in  this  letter. 

“One  thing  other  that  I learned  at  the 
Latin  School  which  has  been  a matter  of 
real  value  and  of  great  influence  on  me 
was  to  know  something  about  the  sources 
of  information.  The  Latin  School  cer- 
tainly taught  me  where  to  go  to  look  for 
an  answer  to  a particular  question  that 

might  be  bothering  me.” 

* * * 

[From  a graduate  of  the  Class  of  1910, 
at  present  a rising  young  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction and  promise.] 

“Your  request  for  a frank  estimation 
of  the  value  of  the  Latin  School  to  me, 
its  influence  upon  me  personally,  re- 
ceived. I am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
training  I received  there. 

“The  Latin  School  helped  me  in  two 
ways:  through  its  system;  and  through 


some  of  the  instructors  who  were  the 
men  to  put  the  system  into  operation. 
The  system  on  the  whole,  as  I look  back, 

I consider  excellent. 

The  Latin  School  and  its  methods 
taught  me  above  all  how  to  study.  It 
taught  me  the  power  of  concentration. 

I was  fortunate  enough,  early  in  my 
course  there,  to  have  an  instructor  of 
Mr.  S’s  type,  a man  who  taught  with  a 
system,  and  who  interested  the  students. 
Under  Mr.  S.  I had  my  first  Latin,  and 
under  him  got  solid  groundwork  in  rules 
and  grammar,  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, that  I never  forgot.  I never  be- 
came very  proficient  in  sight  work  in 
Latin,  and,  I confess  never  cared  for 
Latin  so  much  as  for  Greek,  but  I did 
have  the  grammar  and  all  the  first  steps 
‘cold.’  It  was  because  I was  started 
right. 

“Mr.  C.  was  the  man  who  showed  me 
in  History  what  I consider  the  Latin 
School’s  best  asset  viz.:  method,  system, 
the  power  of  picking  out  the  salient 
points,  what  to  concentrate  on  in  study  and 
what  to  step  over  as  merely  trivial  and 
decorative. 

“Such  a concrete,  vulgar  thing  as  a 
grade  then  in  my  mind  was  a vital  part 
of  the  Latin  School  system.  It  was 
business-like.  The  instructor  in  this 
case  didn’t  guess  at  the  end  of  the 
month  where  you  stood.  He  couldn’t, 
for  you  yourself  knew.  In  other  words, 
this  discussion  on  grades  simply  reduces 
the  main  theme  to  the  commonplace,  but 
the  fact  is, — the  schoolboy  likes  to  see 
that  his  instructor  has  a system  in  mark- 
ing and  in  teaching. 

“Put  a man  on  his  honor;  show  him 
that  a credit  gained  by  cheating  is  not 
an  attainment,  but  in  the  end  a weakness 
and  loss,  and  his  back  is  to  the  wall  in 
the  argument.  No  man  ever  cheated  in 
Mr.  S’s  class;  if  he  did  it  was  on  his  mind 
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for  a long  while.  Yet  two  of  the  in- 
structors I had,  men  who  never  scuffed 
before  re-entering  the  room,  men  who 
turned  quickly  from  the  blackboard  to 
catch  the  unwary,  seemed  to  provoke 
dishonesty.  Carelessness,  slackness,  lack 
of  method, — or  apparent  lack  of  method, 
— ruined  the  spirit  of  one  class  I was  in 
when  we  were  in  a certain  course.  That 
same  class  in  the  next  hour  would  show 
an  altogether  different  spirit  for  an  in- 
structor who  was  by  no  means  easy,  but 
who  showed  a personality.  Something 
besides  misdemeanor  marks  held  the 
class  in  check.  The  class  felt  it  had  a 
man  to  deal  with, — and  the  deal,  they 
knew,  would  be  a square  deal. 

“In  summary,  however,  I would  add 
that  a student  with  a fair  record  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  need  have  no  fear 
for  his  college  course.  He  can  finish  at 
Harvard  in  three  years,  if  he  wishes, 


without  any  superhuman  effort.  Per- 
sonally I am  no  so-called  ‘Scholarship 
Man,’  but  I shall  have  this  February 
(3  1-2  years)  enough  courses  for  a de- 
gree,— and  without  any  appreciable  ex- 
tra effort  on  my  part.  I have  not  worked 
here  at  Harvard  one-half  as  hard  as 
at  Latin  School,  I think  I can  safely  say. 
But  I give  to  the  Boston  Latin  School 
the  credit  that  I was  led  not  into  idle 
ways,  but  rather  was  shown  how  to 
study.  The  appliance  of  method  and 
system  in  my  study  has  saved  me  many 
hours  for  pleasanter  pursuits. 

“Therefore,  in  mathematical  form,  I 
would  state: — 

“1.  The  Latin  School  taught  me 
concentration,  method,  system,  the  way 
to  use  any  possible  latent  power. 

“2.  The  instructors  at  the  Latin 
School  were,  on  the  whole,  men  worthy  of 
the  system  they  were  called  on  to  represent.” 
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DEBATING  CLUB 
The  Debating  Club  held  its  first  im- 
portant meeting  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted.  It  was  voted  that  the  elec- 
tion of  permanent  officers  should  take 
place  on  the  last  meeting  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  As  this  was  the 
appointed  meeting,  the  officers  elected 
were:  R.  Morrison,  Room  3,  President; 
L.  Carroll,  Room  3,  Vice-president;  S. 
Segal,  Room  13,  Secretary;  and  M. 
Silbert,  Room  13,  Field  manager.  Mr. 
Hobbs  has  rendered  able  assistance  in 
starting  the  Club  again.  The  club  is 
proving  to  be  a success,  and  we  hope  that 
it  may  obtain  more  members  from  the 
Graduating  Class.  The  meetings  are 
held  every  Friday  at  2:45  P.  M.  in 
Room  21.  — L.  Carroll  '20. 


MANDOLIN  CLUB 

A mandolin  club  has  been  organized  re- 
cently. The  meetings  are  held  every 
Thursday  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  2:30. 
There  is  a need  of  more  members  who 
can  play  a mandolin  or  kindred  instru- 
ment. — W.  H.  Rice  ’21. 

* * * 

RIFLE  TEAM 

The  Latin  School  Rifle  Team  has  be- 
gun the  year  with  good  prospects,  as  a 
large  number  of  candidates  reported  for 
practice,  and  the  shooting  in  the  First 
and  Second  Classes  has  developed  even 
more  material. 

In  October  a match  was  held  at  the 
Wakefield  Navy  Range  at  a distance  of 
50  yards,  in  which  teams  from  Latin, 
English,  Dorchester  and  Brookline  High 
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were  entered.  Despite  the  fact  that 
four  of  our  six  men  were  shooting  their 
first  match,  the  team  beat  Brookline, 
which  had  been  considered  the  candidate 
for  second  place,  being  topped  only  by 
the  veteran  team  from  English. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
match  with  the  Harvard  Freshman  Team 
to  be  on  February  12,  and  also  possibly 
with  Burdett  College. 

— R.  U.  Storer  ’21. 


A Change  of  View 

By  W.  H.  Rice 


HORACE  BACON  was  a quiet 
sort  of  fellow,  and  rather  sickly 
in  appearance  on  account  of  a 
long  illness  from  which  he  had  just  re- 
covered. He  was  a little  above  the  aver- 
age height,  slender,  with  light  skin  and 
hair. 

It  was  to  be  his  first  year  at  college  and 
he  looked  forward  to  it  with  mingled  fear 
and  hope,  fear  that  he  would  be  picked 
on  and  hope  that  he  would  not.  He  had 
read  a good  deal  about  the  things  done  to 
freshmen  at  colleges,  and  he  expected 
something  of  that  sort. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  college  to 
open,  and  he  settled  down  in  his  room 
with  his  chum,  William  Fiske,  a tall, 
husky,  good-natured  fellow.  After  hav- 
ing attended  to  the  several  things  which 
were  necessary,  the  chums  strolled  over 
to  the  office  building,  where  they  saw 
upon  the  bulletin  board  a notice  con- 
cerning freshman  football.  They  got 
into  conversation  with  some  fellows  who 
were  evidently  upper  classmen. 

One  of  them  asked,  “Are  you  going  out 
for  the  team,  er-er?” 

“Bacon,  Horace  Bacon,”  supplied 
Horace.  “No,  it  is  too  rough  for  me.” 
Looking  quite  shocked  and  disgusted, 
the  questioner  went  off. 


William  Fiske  turned  to  Horace  and 
said,  “You’re  brilliant!  That  fellow  is 
probably  a sophomore.” 

“Yes,  he  is,”  put  in  another,  who  had 
happened  to  overhear.  “Last  year  he 
swore  that  the  first  fellow  he  got  any 
slight  grievance  against,  he  would  razz 
like  holy  blazes.  His  name  is  Davis.” 

For  a few  days  nothing  came  of  the 
affair,  but  one  night  some  other  freshmen 
visited  the  chums. 

After  they  had  introduced  themselves 
one  said,  “Oh,  by  the  way,  I heard  some 
sophs  talking  about  football  and  one,  I 
think  his  name  is  Davis,  said  something 
about  Horace  Bacon.  Do  you  play?” 

“No,  I don’t  like  it.” 

“Don’t  like  it!  Why?” 

“Well,  er,  I — well,  I think  it’s  too 
rough,”  replied  Horace  falteringly. 

“I’m  sorry  for  you.  Now  I know  why 
he  mentioned  your  name.  Davis  is 
pretty  strong  for  the  hazing  stuff,  I hear.” 

“Do  you  play  football,  Fiske?”  asked 
another. 

“Oh,  yes.  I like  it,  and  I can’t  under- 
stand why  Horace  doesn’t.” 

The  call  for  freshmen  to  report  for 
football  drew  no  attention  from  Horace 
Bacon.  He  liked  to  do  almost  anything 
but  play  football. 
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About  a week  later,  while  he  and  his 
chum  were  studying,  there  was  an  in- 
sistent knock  on  the  door  and  Davis, 
Williams,  and  Carter,  sophomores,  en- 
tered the  room. 

“Good  evening,  fellows,  won’t  you  sit 
down?”  greeted  Horace. 

‘Fellows’!”  gasped  Davis,  “ ‘Fellows’ 
from  a little  freshman.  Sacrilege!” 

“You  should  say,  ‘Good  evening, 
SIRS,”  instructed  Carter,  like  a father 
teaching  his  son  manners. 

“See  here,  now,  don’t  turn  back  to 
your  desk.  Pay  attention,”  commanded 
Davis. 

“Stand  up!” 

“What  do  you  wish,”  he  asked.  “Sirs!” 
cried  the  sophomores  in  unison.  “Repeat 
your  question.” 

“What  do  you  wish,  sirs?” 

“We  want  to  know  why  you  are  the 
only  freshman  who  is  not  out  for  football 
and  hasn’t  got  a good  reason.” 

“I  have  a good  reason,”  returned 
Horace. 

“SIRS.  Repeat  your  statement  with 
‘sir’  after  every  word.” 

“I,  sir,  have,  sir,  a,  sir,  good,  sir, 
reason,  sir.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  don’t  like  the  game,  sir,”  asserted 
Horace. 

“See  here,  now,  don’t  try  to  be  funny.” 
“Why  don’t  you  like  it?” 

“It  is  too  rough,  sir,”  said  Horace 
timidly  for  he  now  realized  that  he  was 
the  only  one  that  thought  so. 

“Oh!”  “Help!”  “Great  Jupiter!” 

After  the  sophomores  had  held  a short 
council  of  war,  one  of  them  said  to  Bill 
Fiske,  “I’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  leave  the 
room,  Fiske.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Bill  and  went  off  to  a 
classmate’s  room. 

“Now,”  said  Davis  turning  back  to 
Horace,  “I  guess  it’s  up  to  us  to  show  you 


a good  game  so  you  will  know  one  when 
you  see  one.  Take  off  your  coat  and 
watch.” 

Horace  hesitated.  “Well,  we’re  wait- 
ing; we  won’t  hurt  you  if  you  are  afraid 
of  that.  We  wouldn’t  do  that  for  any- 
thing in  the  world,”  said  Davis  taunting- 
ly. “Oh,  dear,  no!”  chimed  the  others. 

When  at  last  Horace  was  ready,  the 
self-appointed  coaches  demonstrated  how 
a tackle  got  down  to  break  through  and 
get  the  rusher,  and  when  Horace  couldn’t 
quite  get  down,  one  put  his  hands  on  his 
pupil’s  shoulders  and  pushed.  “Crack! 
Crickety!  Creek!”  went  Horace’s  knees. 
He  jumped  up  with  a yell  and  turned 
angrily  to  the  fellow  who  had  done  it  and 
burst  out,  “You’d  better  quit  that.” 
His  words  only  added  to  the  sophomore’s 
glee  and  he  made  Horace  all  the  angrier 
by  laughing. 

“Oh,  did  it  hurt  the  poor  child’s  knees? 
Let  me  kiss  it.” 

Having  well  soaked  their  victim’s  head, 
the  hazers  disappeared,  leaving  Horace 
dripping  and  angry  among  his  class- 
mates. 

“What  have  you  done?”  “Why  did 
they  do  it?”  and  similar  questions  came 
from  all  sides. 

“They  didn’t  like  my  not  going  out 
for  football.  As  if  I came  to  college  to 
please  the  sophomores.  This  is  a great 
life.” 

“You’d  better  not  let  a sophomore 
hear  that  or  you’ll  never  hear  the  end  of 
it,”  cautioned  someone. 

“I  don’t  care  who  hears  me.” 

“You  will  if  a soph  does,  though.” 
But  luckily  for  him  no  sophomore  was 
near. 

A few  days  later  in  the  football  rush, 
an  annual  occasion,  Horace  was  not  the 
most  valiant  fighter  of  the  freshmen  and 
was  rather  conspicuous  for  his  hanging 
away  from  the  miniature  battle.  So  a 
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group  of  sophomores  dashed  at  him ; but 
he  drew  away.  At  last  they  surrounded 
him  and  picking  him  up  they  carried  him 
into  the  center  of  the  fight.  There  he 
had  to  fight  and  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  time  until  something  hit  him  in  the 
face,  swelling  his  eye  and  making  his 
nose  bleed.  That  took  all  the  fight  out 
of  him  and  he  was  the  craven  once  more 
and  did  very  little  but  nurse  his  nose. 

That  night  he  wrote  home  to  his 
father  and  said,  “This  is  no  place  for 
me;  the  sophomores  are  always  picking 
on  me  and  are  very  rough.  There  isn’t 
a day  now  but  I get  some  new  scratch.” 

His  father  replied,  “Don’t  let  them 
pick  on  you,  son,  fight  back!” 

“Yes,”  Horace  whined,  “If  I fight 
back,  I’ll  get  hazed  all  the  more.  It’s  a 
fine  place.” 

“Oh,  come  on,  cheer  up.  Don’t  be  a 
grouch  all  the  time,”  his  chum  urged, 
don’t  be  foolish.  The  angrier  you  get 
when  the  sophs  have  a little  party,  the 
more  they’ll  pick  on  you.  Think  of  next 
year,  when  you  can  do  that.” 

“Yes,  but  that  won’t  do  any  good  this 
year.  Well,”  Horace  added,  pushing 
his  books  to  one  side,  “I’m  going  to  hire 
a horse  and  go  for  a ride.” 

He  went  down  town  and  did  so.  He 
rode  out  on  a country  road  for  five  or  six 
miles  and  stopped  at  a farm  house  before 
returning. 

On  the  way  back  he  came  to  a curve 
which  wound  around  the  bottom  of  a 
hill.  As  he  turned  this  curve,  he  saw 
three  ruffians  pressing  on  one  young 
fellow  who  looked  familiar.  Spurring 
his  horse  forward,  he  shouted,  “Keep  it 
up,  I'll  help  you!”  He  jumped  off  his 
horse  and  grappled  with  the  nearest 
attacker.  The  fellow  yelled  for  assis- 
tance and  another  immediately  came  to 
his  aid.  The  college  man  was  more  than 
a match  for  the  remaining  opponent, 


whom  he  put  out  of  the  fight  with  one 
smashing  blow  on  the  tip  of  his  chin,  a 
beautiful  uppercut.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  others.  The  rowdies,  seeing  that  the 
odds  were  now  even,  broke  and  ran, 
fearing  a fair  fight.  This  gave  the  at- 
tacked a chance  to  see  who  his  helper 
was. 

“Horace  Bacon!”  gasped  the  one. 

“Davis!”  the  other  panted  at  the 
same  time,  and  suddenly  turning  white 
he  sank  to  the  ground,  his  right  arm 
falling  in  an  unnatural  position. 

“My  God!”  Davis  thought.  “Alone  on 
a country  road  with  two  unconscious 
men.  That’s  nice.”  Just  then  the 
stranger  stirred  and  sat  up.  dazed. 
Finally  he  stood  up. 

“I’ll  give  you  just  one  minute  to  clear 
out,”  snapped  Davis  to  him,  and  he 
cleared  out  as  fast  as  he  could  with  his 
dizzy  brain  and  his  faltering  feet. 

Then  Davis  bent  over  Horace  and 
loosened  his  clothing.  As  he  did  this 
he  moved  Horace’s  right  arm.  Horace 
started  from  his  faint  and  let  out  a cry 
of  pain. 

Then  he  asked,  “What  hit  my  arm? 
Where  am  I?”  and  seeing  Davis,  “Can’t 
you  let  a fellow  alone,  Davis,  sometime? 
— oh?”  remembering  the  fight,  “excuse 
me.  I didn’t  remember.  Something's 
the  matter  with  my  arm,  I can’t  move 
it.  The  first  man  I tackled  had  a stick 
and  tried  to  hit  me  on  the  head  but  I 
got  the  blow  on  the  arm.” 

“Can  you  ride  home  all  right?” 

“I  guess  so;  if  you’ll  help  me  on  my 
horse.” 

So  Davis  helped  him  mount  and  they 
started  home.  On  the  way  Davis  said, 
“It  was  mighty  white  of  you  to  do  that 
after  all  I’ve  done  to  you.” 

“Oh,  no,  not  a bit  of  it.  For  one 
thing,  I didn’t  know  whom  I was  helping 
and  I couldn’t  seea  fight  with  such  odds.” 

At  last  they  got  back  to  the  college 
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and  Horace  went  right  over  to  the  in- 
firmary. 

“It’s  broken,”  announced  the  doctor 
when  he  had  looked  at  his  arm. 

“What!  Broken!  But  it  doesn’t  hurt 
much,”  said  Horace  in  amazement. 

“Well,  the  bad  injuries  don’t  hurt  so 
much  as  the  light  ones,  sometimes.” 

After  his  arm  had  been  fixed,  Horace 
started  across  the  campus.  He  met  a 
classmate  who  had  hitherto  avoided 
him,  but  now  he  was  surprised  when  the 
fellow  greeted  him  with,  “Hi  there, 
how’s  the  arm?” 

“Oh  fine,  thanks.”  Evidently  Davis 
had  been  telling  the  story. 

That  night  after  Horace  had  told  and 
retold  the  story,  Davis  called. 


“If  there’s  anything  I can  do  to  make 
up  for  some  of  the  meanness  I’ve  shown 
you,  just  tell  me.” 

“Well,  I’ve  never  been  really  hurt  be- 
fore and  I always  used  to  think  it  would 
be  terrible  to  have  a broken  arm,  but 
now  I see  it  isn’t  so  bad.  I might  even 
change  my  views  on  football.” 

“That’s  the  boy.  Put  ’er  there.” 

So  Horace  and  Davis  became  friends. 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  he 
wrote  a letter  home  as  best  he  could  with 
his  left  hand  telling  all  about  the  affair. 
He  ended: — 

“I  am  going  to  have  a good  time,  now. 
I’ve  changed  my  mind  about  the  place. 
It’s  great!” 


•DADDY”  "JACK” 

DADDY  AND  JACK’S  JOKE  SHOP 

BOSTON  JOKE,  TRICK  AND  NOVELTY  COMPANY 

Jokes,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  Balloons,  Masks,  Noise  Makers,  Snap- 
ping Mottoes,  Place  Cards,  Dinner  Favors,  Paper  Hats  and 
Joker  Novelties,  Suitable  for  Dinners,  Parties  and  Individuals 

RETAIL  ONLY 

22  BROMFIELD  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 
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REMARKS  YOU  MAY  HAVE  HEARD 
WE  WONDER  WHERE? 

By  A.  N.  Onymous. 

Don’t  try  to  be  funny.  That  takes 
brains.  (Every  rule  has  an  exception. 
Perhaps  we’re  one.) 

Come,  come  now,  boys.  You  know  I 
can  mark  you. 

IN  your  SEATS!!!! 

How  can  I treat  you  like  men,  when 
you  are  only  boys? 

(To  be  said  in  one  breath) : 

La  lecon,  la  lecon,  la  lecon,  vite,  vite, 
messieurs.  Page  quatre-vingt  dix-neuf, 
linier  mil  cent  ving-huit.  Qu’est-ce  que 
j’ai  dit,  monsieur  . . . Sound 

asleep,  sound  asleep. 

(To  be  followed  by  a zerb) 

Imitating  a traffic  cop  on  the  third 
floor  where  the  numbers  of  the  rooms 
commence  to  be  of  age,  i.  e.,  reach 
twenty-one:  Hurry  along,  boys,  hurry 
along.  Not  so  slow  there.  Faster  boys. 

(Standard  joke) : Yes,  in  the  center  of 
the  eye,  there  is  an  opening  to  admit  the 
rays  of  light,  a mere  hole,  nothing  at  all, 
therefore  called  a pupil.  (Loud  laughter 
and  extended  applause). 

Due  the  first  of  every  month:  Yes,  I’ll 
give  you  a good  round  zero  and  start 
you  rolling  for  the  month. 


According  to  the  rule  of  the  school, 
No.  2187593,  all  pupils  must  etc.,  etc. 

Now  we  will  eat  our  lunch.  (If  we 
haven’t  already  done  so.) 

Did  you  have  any  breakfast  this 
morning?  Well,  lean  on  it  then,  and  get 
off  that  desk.  (Pupils  please  laugh.) 

Say  it  again,  Mr.  . (and  he 

does,  too.) 

Do  you  study  Greek?  Well,  go  a step 
farther,  learn  it! 

The  B.  L.  S.  curfew:  The  boys  will 
speak  in  the  order  of  their  classes,  be- 
ginning with  the  youngest. 

I don’t  like  your  spirit,  boys. 

Ah,  yes,  there’s  a difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 

Eyes  on  your  own  paper. 

Heard  here:  I’ll  be  kind  and  easy,  and 
let  that  go  this  time. 

Heard  there:  To  err  is  human;  to. for- 
give divine;  to  brag  of  it,  devilish. 

Au  reservoir. 

* * * 

BACKWOODS  PHILOSOPHY 

“You  don’t  need  a dog  license  unless 
you  got  a dog,  and  a marriage  license 
gits  you  a wife.” 

“Well?” 

“But  a hunting  license  don’t  guarantee 
nuthin’,” 
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EASILY  SOLVED 

Teacher — “Now,  Johnny,  suppose  you 
wanted  to  build  a $2,000  house  and  had 
only  $1,500  what  would  you  do?’’ 

Johnny — “Marry  a girl  with  $500.” 

* * * 

CAUGHT 

“Please,  teacher,  would  you  punish  a 
chap  for  something  he  hadn’t  done?” 

“Certainly  not,  Billy.  That  would 
be  unjust.” 

“That’s  all  right,  cause  I didn’t  do 
my  home  work.” 

* * * 

NO  HOPE 

“Can  the  doctors  give  the  relatives  of 
that  rich  man  no  hope?” 

“None  whatever.  They  say  he  is 
likely  to  live  for  years.” 

* * * 

SHORT  TETHER 

Wife — “Oh,  Doctor,  Benjamin  seems 
to  be  wandering  in  his  mind.” 

Doctor — (who  knows  Benjamin) — 
“Don’t  trouble  about  that  he  can’t  go 
far.” 


DOESN’T  LIKE  DARK  MEAT 
Wanted — A white  girl  for  cooking. 

* * * 

NOT  A COMPLETE  SUCCESS 
"I  told  her  that  she  and  her  daughter 
might  well  be  taken  for  sisters.” 

“That  stuff  goes  good.” 

“Yes,  it  went  good  with  mother,  but 
I lost  out  with  the  girl.” 

* * * 

UNFORTUNATE  DELAY 
“If  you  refuse  to  marry  me  I’ll  enlist.” 
“What  a pity  you  did  "not^ask^me 
four  years  ago!” 

* * * 

TO  THE  PURPOSE 
“What  is  the  last  thing  that  that 
girl’s  got  her  finger  into?” 

“I  think  it’s  a diamond  engagement 
ring.” 

* * * 

MORE  THAN  ENOUGH 
“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  kick. 
You  got  $50,000  with  your  wife.  Wasn’t 
that  enough?” 

“Oh,  the  money  was  enough,  but  the 
wife  was  too  much.” 


Sports 

LATIN  TO  HAVE  ITS  OWN  ATHLETIC  FIELD 


FOR  some  time  rumors  have  been 
going  the  rounds  that  this  school 
is  to  have  its  own  athletic  field. 
This  movement  seems  to  have  taken  a 
tangible  form  recently,  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  one  of  the  graduate  classes, 
when  a sum  was  donated  by  that  class 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  that 
graduates  of  this  school,  and  its  friends, 
as  well  as  the  present  student  body,  will 
unite  in  a drive  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  finance  this  undertaking.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  many  of  the 
friends  of  this  project  that,  when  the 


athletic  field  is  finished,  it  be  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  as  a me- 
morial to  those  boys  of  the  Latin  School 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
late  war.  Just  how  far  the  above  plan 
has  been  developed  is  unknown  to  the 
writer,  but  if  the  plan  is  to  be  successful, 
it  ought  to  be  given  an  impetus  immed- 
iately, and  that  can  best  be  done  by 
calling  a mass  meeting  of  the  students, 
and  perfecting  an  organization  for  the 
solicitation  of  funds.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  school  would  stimulate 
an  interest  all  along  the  line,  and  our 
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example  would  become  contagious,  so 
that  in  a short  time  we  should  be  able 
to  go  ahead  with  the  plans  and  look 
about  for  a suitable  location.  It  would 
not  require  a long  argument  to  convince 
the  graduates  and  friends  of  our  school 
that  such  a field  is  a necessity  if  Latin, 
in  the  years  to  come,  is  to  hold  its  place 
in  competition  with  the  other  High 
Schools.  After  having  made  a good 
start,  we  could,  with  good  grace,  appeal 
to  some  of  our  moneyed  friends  to  assist 
us  financially  in  the  completion  of  the 
project. 

* * * 

TRACK 

The  prospects  for  a successful  track 
season  do  not  yet  seem  very  bright. 
There  is  a noticeable  lack  of  material  in 
all  three  divisions.  Shot-putters  and 
high-jumpers  are  especially  needed.  The 
senior  division  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
loss  of  Ellis,  Kyle,  Quinn,  Malley,  and 
Chase,  who  were  consistent  point-win- 
ners last  year.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
regret  that  we  learn  that  Ellis  will  not  be 
a member  of  the  track  team  this  year. 
Last  year  he  was  one  of  the  best  per- 
formers in  the  Boston  schools. 

On  January  8,  a handicap  meet  was 
held.  This  gave  Coach  O’Brien  a chance 
to  see  the  real  worth  of  his  candidates. 
Some  excellent  runners  were  discovered 
but  not  enough.  Foremost  among  these 
were  Hill,  Ryan,  MacMillan,  Todd,  and 
Hull.  Hill  easily  won  the  1000-yd.  race, 
and  this  boy  should  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  city.  He  has  a fine  stride  and  a 
great  amount  of  endurance.  Norton 
and  Saunders,  who  were  also  competitors 
in  that  race,  showed  that  much  can  be 
expected  from  them.  In  the  600-yd. 
run  it  was  “nip  and  tuck”  all  the  way, 
with  MacMillan  just  nosing  out  Ryan. 
Both  runners  showed  better  form  than 
was  expected,  and  should  break  the  tape 
as  winners  in  many  of  our  future  meets. 


Todd,  a record  holder,  should  have  little 
trouble  in  winning  the  dash  from  any  of 
his  opponents.  This  runner  seems  to 
be  in  a class  by  himself.  Hull,  winner  of 
the  Intermediate  hurdles  event  at  the 
Regimental  Meet  last  year,  is  again 
topping  the  timbers  with  excellent  form 
and  with  last  year’s  experience  we  ought 
to  be  sure  of  a place  in  this  event  in 
every  meet.  Other  boys  that  are  running 
well  are  Johnstone  and  Lombard  in  the 
dash.  Reynolds,  Crosby,  and  Bunker 
in  the  300-yd.  run;  Glickman,  Rogers, 
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and  Nordberg  in  the  600-yd.  run;  and 
Follen  and  Vocke  in  the  1000-yd.  run. 
In  the  hurdles,  Myron  and  Harris  are 
showing  up  very  well.  The  high  jump 
event  ought  to  be  well  taken  care  of  by 
Reynolds,  Kennedy  and  Crosby.  Rey- 
nolds earned  his  letter  in  that  event  two 
years  ago.  There  are  only  two  promising 
shot-putters.  They  are  Johnstone  and 
Donovan.  The  former  is  a letter  man 
from  last  year’s  track  team,  while  the 
latter  has  an  ideal  build  for  a weight 
thrower. 

We  have  not  nearly  enough  men  out 
for  this  sport,  that  is  so  beneficial.  In 
looking  over  the  members  of  the  track 
team,  most  of  those  men  whom  we  see 
are  members  of  other  teams,  such  as  foot- 
ball, baseball,  and  crew.  Why  let  one 
group  of  athletes  be  the  leading  candi- 
dates for  every  team?  Why  don’t  you 
come  out  and  be  the  leading  man,  so 
that  these  same  ones  will  not  always  be 
in  the  limelight?  It  is  never  too  late. 
Report  now! 

* * * 

HOCKEY 

A hockey  team  is  being  formed  in  the 
school,  but  it  does  seem  that  there  are 
very  few  interested  in  that  sport,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  attendance  at  prac- 
tice. We  have  some  excellent  material 
but  a lot  more  is  needed.  A few  good 
stick-handlers  cannot  compose  a fine, 
smooth  playing  team.  This  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  faithful  practice 
and  hard  work.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  securing  as  our  coach  Mr. 
McKay,  an  excellent  hockey  player  as 
well  as  coach.  Being  himself  very  much 
interested  in  this  wonderful  sport,  he 
has  volunteered  to  give  his  services  so 
that  Latin  School  can  again  be  represent- 
ed by  a good  hockey  team.  Why  don’t 
you  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity? 

Among  the  most  promising  players 
are  Phinney,  last  year’s  captain,  Ryan, 


Collins,  King,  Follen,  and  Burns.  Phin- 
ney was  an  excellent  leader  and,  as  a 
dribbler,  could  not  be  excelled  in  the 
Boston  High  Schools,  Ryan  is  a fine 
defense  man  and  very  seldom  does  he 
fail  to  break  up  a dash  down  the  ice. 
Together  with  Follen  and  Phinney  we 
ought  to  have  one  of  the  best  defensive 
teams  on  the  ice.  There  is  a great  lack 
of  good  offensive  players  and  this  seems 
what  our  coach  must  develop.  Collins 
is  an  alert  man,  and  is  always  ready  to 
get  hold  of  the  puck  and  start  for  a dash 
down  the  ice.  He  is  a very  hard  man  to 
stop,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  heard  of  in 
the  coming  games.  We  want  more 
candidates  for  the  hockey  team.  How 
can  anyone  miss  a chance  like  this,  when 
he  can  learn  and  perhaps  become  an 
expert?  Practice  is  held  daily  at  Frank- 
lin Field.  We  want  to  see  you  next 
practice. 

— N.  F.  S.  ’20. 

* * * 

THE  CLASS  MEET 

By  winning  first  place  in  five  of  the 
eight  senior  events,  the  Second  Class 
emerged  a victor  by  thirty-five  points 
over  the  First  Class  in  the  Interclass 
Meet  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  Friday, 
January  23. 

Ellis,  with  first  place  in  the  600-yd. 
run,  35-yd.  hurdles,  the  shot  put,  and 
second  in  the  30  yd.  dash,  was  the  high 
point  winner.  This  all-around  athlete 
had  18  points  to  his  credit.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  fine  running  that 
his  class  was  able  to  win  by  such  a num- 
ber of  points.  Reynolds  ranked  next 
to  Ellis  as  individual  point  winner  with 
10  points  to  his  credit. 

The  best  race  of  the  day  was  the  60 
yd.  run.  At  the  start  Ryan  was  leading 
with  Glickman  in  second  place.  Ellis 
was  a close  third.  The  order  remained 
the  same  until  the  bell  lap  when  Ellis, 
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with  a burst  of  speed,  flew  past  Ryan 
and  Glickman  and  broke  the  tape  a win- 
ner. In  the  meantime  Rogers  had 
passed  Ryan  and  Glickman,  and  had  to 
be  content  with  second  place.  After 
many  tries  Glickman  passed  Ryan  and 
these  runners  finished  in  the  order 
named. 

In  the  30-yd.  dash  Reynolds  just  nosed 
out  Ellis,  who  fell  when  about  to  break 
the  tape.  Gilson,  an  athlete  who  will 
no  doubt  be  heard  of  later,  came  in 
third,  while  Hull  captured  fourth  place. 

Reynolds  did  not  have  to  extend  him- 
self any  to  win  the  300  yard  run,  and  was 
an  easy  winner.  Crosby  finished  second. 

In  the  1000-yard  run,  Hill  showed  his 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  field,  and 
was  an  easy  winner.  Besides  winning 
his  race,  he  lapped  two  runners  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  tired  when  he 
finished.  If  this  boy  keeps  on  improving 
as  he  has  of  late,  he  will  give  any  1000 
yard  runner  in  the  schools  a good  run  to 
break  the  tape  a winner. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  perform- 
ers of  the  day  was  Gilson,  who  jumped 
5 ft.  3 1-2  in.  He  has  only  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  squad  for  a little  over  one 
week  and  with  coaching  and  experience 
he  may  be  expected  to  shatter  the  school- 
boy high-jump  record. 

The  freshmen  were  the  weakest  divi- 
sion, with  only  two  points  to  their  credit, 
while  the  sophomores  had  only  fifteen 
points.  This  goes  to  show  that  there  is 
still  a great  need  of  material,  and  that 
means  that  you  are  needed.  Come  out 

and  see  what  you  can  do. 

* * * 

The  summary  for  the  Class  Meet: 

30-yd.  dash — Won  by  Reynolds,  '22; 
Ellis,  ’21,  second;  Gilson,  ’21,  third; 
Hull  ’21,  fourth.  Time  5 1-5  s. 

300-yd.  run — Won  by  Reynolds  ’22; 
Crosby  ’21,  second;  Gorfinkle  ’21,  third; 
Semonian  ’21,  fourth.  Time  42s. 


600-yd.  run — Won  by  Ellis  ’21;  Rogers 
’20,  second;  Glickman  ’21,  Third;  Ryan 
’20,  fourth.  Time  lm.  40s. 

1000-yd.  run — Won  by  Hill  ’21;  Mc- 
Dermott ’21,  second;  Saunders  ’20, 
third;  Vocke  ’20,  fourth.  Time  2m. 
46s. 

Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Sulli- 
van ’20,  distance  8ft.  lOin;  Gorfinkle  '21, 
second,  distance  8ft.  Gin;  Whalen  ’20 
third,  distance  8ft.  5in.;  tie  for  fourth 
place  between  Crosby  ’21,  and  Langsam 
’20,  at  8 ft.  4in. 

Shotput — Won  by  Ellis  ’21,  distance 
35  ft.  5 l-2in.;  Donovan  ’20  second,  dis- 
tance 34ft.  3in.;  Nordberg  ’21,  third, 
distance  30ft.  2 l-2in. ; Semonian  '21, 
fourth,  distance  30ft.  lin. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Gilson 
’21,  height  5ft.  3 l-2in.;  tie  for  second 
place  between  Kennedy  ’22,  and  Brown 
’22,  height  5ft  1-2  in.;  tie  for  fourth 
place  between  Hull  ’21,  and  Daley  ’20, 
height  4ft.  llin. 

35-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Ellis  ’21; 
Hull  ’21,  second;  Harris  ’23,  third; 
Reycroft  ’20,  fourth. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

30-yard  dash,  Junior — Won  by  Sager; 
Saunders,  second;  Shapiro,  third;  Tague, 
fourth. 

160-yard  run,  Junior — Won  by  Segal; 
Manihan,  second;  Dooley,  third;  Dunn, 
fourth. 


The  Summary: 

30-yd.  dash 
35-yd.  dash 
300-yd.  run 
600-yd.  run 
1000-yd.  run 
Broad  Jump 
High  Jump 
Shot  Put 
Total 


20  ’21  ’22  ’23 
6 5 

1 8 2 
6 5 

73/3^ 
y2  hy2  5 

2 9 

18  53  15  2 
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SCHOOL  NOTES 

( Concluded  from  page  17) 

keen  student  of  all  the  progressive 
changes  of  the  times  and  deeply  studied 
the  sociological  questions  lately  arising. 

* * * 

VACATION 

Well  at  last,  boys,  it  looks  as  though 
we  were  going  to  get  our  week’s  vaca- 
tion in  February,  from  the  twenty-first 
to  the  twenty-eighth.  It  was  planned 
for  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
influenza,  coal  shortage,  and  infantile 
paralysis  interfered.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  is  ours. 

* * * 

THE  MURPHY  BEQUEST 

Some  property  was  left  to  Harvard 
by  W.  P.  Murphy  “for  the  establishing 
of  one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  col- 
legiate education  of  any  young  man 
named  Murphy  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty,  should  prove  deserving 
of  this  kind  of  encouragement.”  As  our 
Class  of  1919  contained  a gentleman  of 
that  name  who  went  to  Harvard  and 
filled  the  strict  qualifications,  R.  T. 
Murphy,  B.  L.  S.  T9,  was  awarded  the 
scholarship. 

“Who  hath  not  owned  with  rapture- 

smitten  frame, 

The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a name?” 

* * * 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  this  year  has  very  ex- 
cellent prospects.  It  is  supported  by  a 
loyal  group  of  boys  of  musical  ability. 
It  is  preparing  many  new  selections. 
Although  it  will  not  attempt  just  yet  to 
give  concerts  for  young  people  in  com- 
petition with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  still  it  intends  to  furnish  us 


young  people  with  some  very  good  music 
next  spring.  One  reason  for  sure  suc- 
cess is  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  director. 
Whatever  he  undertakes,  he  does  and 
does  well. 

* * * 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 

The  work  of  the  Glee  Club  speaks  for 
itself.  At  the  last  Public  Declamation 
the  following  boys  rendered  “Bende- 
meer’s  Stream”  and  “Alma  Mater”: 
Wendt,  Levy,  Morrison,  Bornstein,  Kar- 
sian,  Loewenberg,  Abramson,  Birnbaum, 
Moskovitz,  Soroker,  Marget,  and  An- 
drews. 


H.  L.  HIGGINSON’S  FIVE 
YEARS  AT  B.  L.  S. 

(Concluded  from  page  13) 

academic  life  of  Harvard  again,  but  his 
relations  to  his  class  never  ceased  to  be 
close.  He  always  shared  generously 
with  us  in  what  we  did  together  as  a 
class,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  spirit 
brought  him  and  the  writer  into  con- 
stant intercourse  as  long  as  he  was  here. 
These  words  do  not  include  his  life  be- 
yond his  five  years  at  the  Latin  School, 
but  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man,  and 
his  later  record  was  always  true  to  his 
life  at  school. 


THE  NEW  LATIN  SCHOOL 

( Concluded  from  page  9) 

to  be  completed  within  the  space  of  18 
months,  and  that  September,  1921, 
should  find  us  in  the  act  of  removing  to 
our  new  home,  a home  in  which  we  hope 
to  dwell  for  many  years  and  in  which 
every  friend  and  former  pupil  of  the 
Latin  School  may  justly  take  pride. 
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